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(Left) NO WASTE SPACE HERE! All 
room in the bookkeeping department is 
used to the best advantage. Posting ma- 
chine desks, check sorting racks, counter, 
tables... all are Art Metal. 


(Right) REAL CONVENIENCE FOR 
TELLERS! The counter in this cage con- 
tains cash drawers, card index drawers 
and box drawers. Posting machine stand 
and posting tray are right at hand, too. 


ASTER work and better work 

... the monotony of routine 
relieved . . . valuable floor space 
saved ... these are some of the 
important advantages Art Metal 
brings to the Bank of Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

This equipment provides maxi- 
mum convenience for clerks and 
tellers. All records are kept right 
at hand, immediately available 
without loss of time or effort. And 
its practical design and compact 
construction eliminate any waste 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS...HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


The beautiful main banking room of the Bank of Sagi- 
naw. Com Art Metal installations lend beauty and 
dignity to many of the finest banking rooms 

in the country. 


PEEDING ROUTINE BEHIND 
THE CAGES... 


How Art Metal equipment saves steps and lightens 
work in this progressive bank . .. gives maximum 
convenience for clerks and tellers 


MAIL GOES THROUGH FAST in this transit 
department! Art Metal mail cases help cut out 
delays. Note toe space under cabinets. 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


of floor space . . . a vital consid- 
eration with any growing bank, 
Send for our booklet, “Art 
Metal Steel Office Equipment for 
Banks.” It describes in detail a 
few of the items of Art Metal 
equipment developed through 


forty years of serving banks. A 


careful reading of it may suggest 
new ways to effect savings in both 
time and space. 

Just address: The Art Metal 
Construction Company, James- 
town, New York. 
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Need banks 


i| BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


HE comment is sometimes made that banks as a class invest most 

heavily in securities when money is plentiful and bond prices high, 
with a tendency to liquidate when money tightens and prices are low. 
To a limited extent, this may be true, and justified by exigencies—abun- 
dance of money and limited opportunities for investment, in the one 
situation, and the advantage of being able to liquidate even at some loss 
when funds are urgently needed, in the other. 

But with banks that have evolved a sound policy of bond buying, this 
is much less likely to happen and certainly less necessary than for banks 
that buy without a plan. A bond reserve is not “fair weather” baggage; 
it is a valuable aid at all times—helpful in equalizing the load and in sta- 
bilizing profits. A well-constructed secondary reserve of sound, market- 
able bonds may be almost as permanent a part of a bank’s financial set-up 
as loans and discounts. | 

A consistent investment policy, providing a strong secondary reserve, 
calls for an analysis of deposits and borrowing demands and their fluctu- 
ation as affected by the character and needs of the community. It requires 
a classification—kept up-to-date—of local loans and discounts, of quick 
assets, a comprehensive survey, in fact, of the entire financial structure. 
We have been able to serve many banks in working out this problem. 
Perhaps you too can benefit from our experience. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


Public Unity Real Estate // Industrial}} 


BOSTON 85 Dewonsbire Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


& very Thursday Evening — Hear the *«*Old Counsellor’ on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 


W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 9 P. M. Central Standard Time 8 p. M. Mountain Standard Time 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Invisible 
Risks 


Banking 


Where the “New 
American Tempo” 
_ Affects Credit — 


By J. R. Nutt 


President, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


quote Charles F. Kettering, head 


iB: WAY of introduction, let me 
of the General Motors Research 


» new automobile and enclose it in an 
| airtight glass case. Then suppose that 
| at the end of a year we should ask the 
» public to come in and look at the car. 
» They would find its finish still lustrous, its upholstery 
| flawless and its chassis as perfect as the day it left the 
' factory. But if we were to ask them to write what they 
would pay for the car, the figure would be less than the 
list price it carries today. 
' “Then if we had them come back a year later —two years 
 later—and asked the same question, we would find that 
' each estimate would always be less than the preceding. 
» Ultimately they would say: ‘Although the car has never 

) been used, it’s obsolete. We are not interested in it.’ 

' “Our car would be the same but public taste would have 
 changed.”’ 

What happened to the automobile in this illustration 
may likewise happen to us. We may be good bankers. 
Our administration may be excellent. But we may have 
remained static. We may have failed to adapt ourselves to 
the changes which have been going on constantly all around 
us. We may not have conformed to shifting demands, 
trends and necessities. Our banks may be good banks as 
of five or ten years ago —but they may fail to meet today’s 
situation simply because today’s situation is different from 
yesterday’s. 

The old adage that ‘“‘nothing is certain except change,”’ 
is particularly applicable to the present. The rate of 
change going on in the world has been greatly speeded up 
within the last decade. We are in what Robert R. Updegraff 
calls “the new American tempo.” It is extremely important 


Experimenting with sugar in the Bureau of Standards, Washington 


to every banker that he keep in step with this tempo —that 
he alter his attitudes and his practices to keep abreast of 
the times. 
This is particularly important on the credit side, for it 
has to do especially with the stability of industrial loans. 
Let us take a practical illustration. 


SUPPOSE that the Smith-Brown Company is getting a 

line of credit, at the First National Bank, up to $100,000. 
It is an old established company. It owns its plant. It 
has done its banking at the First National for twenty years, 
and has shown consistent growth and able management. 
It has always met its obligations when due. Its profits 
have been fair, and in some years, large. It shows an 
excellent financial statement. The president of the First 
National is well acquainted with the president of the Smith- 
Brown Company, and knows him as a man of integrity and 
good standing. In short, from the standpoint of manage- 
ment, plant valuation, past performance and current state- 
ment, the company appears an excellent credit risk. 

But is it a good credit risk? 

Beyond management, valuation, financial statement and 
past performance, there are in this day and age other factors 
which must be given very careful consideration. Let us 
call them “‘the invisible risks.” 

One invisible risk has to do with invention and research. 
Is there a possibility that the product of the Smith-Brown 
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J.R. Nutt 


Company may suddenly be driven off 
the market by a new invention that 
supplants it in the public taste? Is it 
possible that the manufacturing proc- 
esses used by the Smith-Brown Com- 
pany may suddenly become expensive 
and obsolete by reason of newer and 
better processes developed in the re- 
search laboratories of its competitors? 
Either one of these contingencies might 
put the Smith-Brown Company out of 
business. 

Another major invisible risk has to 
do with broader changes in our busi- 
ness life—changes in methods of 
marketing, in methods of financing, in 
size of industrial units. What is the 
relationship of the Smith-Brown Com- 
pany to the rest of the trade? Is the 
distribution of its product likely to be 
suddenly affected by chain store com- 
petition? Has the merger trend devel- 
oped in this industry to such a point 
that the Smith-Brown Company, 
sooner or later, must merge with a 
group of larger units, or go out of 
existence ? 


"THESE are typical of the invisible 

risks which the banker must consider 
in making industrial loans. In order 
to recognize and understand these in- 
visible risks, the banker must keep 
himself as fully informed as possible 
as to changes in processes, new inven- 
tions, economic trends, merger news, 
distribution changes —in short, he must 
develop within his own institution 


some sort of business re- 
search that will enable him 
to keep in close touch with 
the everlasting’ change 
that is going on in the 
world. 

Again to quote from 
Charles F. Kettering — 
“Research is not a test 
tube; it is not a chemical 
balance; it is not anything 
of that sort; it is not any- 
thing but whether you 
are keeping in step with 
the times.” 

Now, research in bank- 
ing, of course, does not 
mean original research in 
the laboratory sense. It 
means setting up facilities 
for keeping in touch with 
the development of in- 
dustrial research upon the 
one hand, and with broad, 
shifting economic and 
business trends upon 
the other. Informa- 
tion of this sort is not 
difficult to obtain. It is 
furnished to us nowadays 
in newspapers, periodicals, 
magazines, surveys, and 
business services of every 
description. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recog- 
nizing the necessity for the dissemina- 
tion of such information, places at our 
disposal a wealth of material of this 
nature. It is up to us to make use of it. 

Now, let us consider more in detail 
the significance of industrial research — 
new processes, new inventions, new 
patents—to the banker, particularly 
with reference to the security of com- 
mercial loans. 

One of the earliest instances of the 
destruction of an industry by the 
advent of a new invention was the 
discovery of a chemical method of 
manufacturing indigo from the waste 
products of coke manufacture, a dis- 
covery which put the indigo growers 
of India out of busi- 
ness and ruined 


THE BURROUGHS 


things are easily seen in retrospect. 
They are difficult to believe at the 
time they actually happen, and appear 
almost inconceivable as of the future. 
A banker must keep always on the 
alert to recognize their advent. 

Take rayon, for instance. We are 
at the present time in the stage of the 
ascendancy of rayon. The process was 
first patented in 1884. At that time 
bankers who loaned to the textile mills 
no doubt had not the slightest realiza- 
tion of what rayon would do in the 
textile industry. Today rayon is 
firmly established in the apparel, 
furniture and decoration fields, and the 
limits of its use are still undefined. The 
world production of rayon has in- 
creased from 40,000,000 pounds in 
1919 to 285,460,000 pounds in 1927. 
The growing use of rayon in American 
textiles is graphically illustrated in the 
following table: 


CONSUMPTION OF RAYON IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


(According to the figures of the United 
States Bureau of the Census) 


1919 1925 

(in thousands of pounds) 


According to the Department of 
Commerce, production of rayon in the 
United States in 1927 amounted to 
over 75 million pounds, and it is ex- 
pected that the 1928 total will exceed 
100 million pounds. To a certain 
extent, rayon is displacing cotton, wool 
and silk. On the other hand, the use of 
rayon along with cotton, wool and silk, 
is in many respects stimulating the 
sale of textiles and bringing about a 
broader public use of textile products. 
This is a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the advent of a new 
product has affected an entire industry, 
and therefore the status of bank loans 
to that industry. 

Not so many years ago the Victor 
Talking Machine Company was 


their investment in 
theindigoindustry. 
I cite this example 
because the 
chemical manufac- 
ture of indigo to- 
day is entirely 
taken for granted. 
And yet, for all we 
know, industries 
which today ap- 
pear among the 
stablest of the 
country, may some 
day go the way of 
the India indigo 
growing industry, 
and for the same 


reason. These 


The generator assembly line of the Ford Motor Company 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


regarded as being in a stable business, 
with all the ear-marks of permanency. 
For eleven years it paid dividends of 
$42 on its common stock, and in 1922 
an additional 600 per cent stock 
dividend was distributed. Meanwhile, 
in the seclusion of various laboratories 
of the country, radio was developing, 
and then made its appearance on the 
market. You well remember with 
what enthusiasm it was received. The 
Victor Company passed its dividend. 
But Victor took to laboratory research 
upon its own account, brought out the 
orthophonic victrola, and recovered its 
market. This is a graphic illustration 
of the ups and downs which may occur 
within a given industry as the result of 
the product of laboratory research. A 
similar situation may occur tomorrow 
in any one of a dozen fields. 

Three years ago the wood alcohol 
manufacturers in the United States 
were making wood alcohol by the 
distillation process, and doing a good 
business. Then, in Europe, there was 
discovered a process for 


stitutes. There are, 


Nine 


however, most sig- 
nificant develop- 
ments in methods 
of oil production. 
The commercial 
manufacture of 
petroleum from 
coal is now being 
undertaken in Ger- 
many. A large 
plant employing 
15,000 workmen is 
under way for the 
utilization of this 
process. The prod- 
ucts obtained are 


oil, gas and pitch 
residue. According 
to cost estimates, this process should 
prove profitable in Germany, even if 
the present price of petroleum should 
drop 40 or more per cent. In Estonia, 
on the other hand, a Swedish company 
has undertaken the distillation of oil 
from shale, for the production of high 


The thrilling progress of aviation—the automobile of visitors comes to 
observe its possible successor at Curtiss Field, Long Island 


bearing upon the automotive and 
airplane industries, as well as the 
petroleum industry. It may appear 
somewhat far-fetched to say that a 
banker in a town in Kansas, who 
extends credit to a local refinery, 
should feel that it is important to be 

aware of the above facts — 


manufacturing wood alcohol 
that was infinitely cheaper 
than the distillation process. 
Immediately the wood al- 
cohol industry in the United 
States was threatened with 
destruction. Luckily, how- 
ever, the patents covering 
the process in the United 
States were owned by the 
Chemical Foundation, which 
holds such patents for the 
use of any _ responsible 
American concern in- 
dividual who wishes to manu- 


but such is the case. 

The advent of Duco is 
another illustration of a 
process change familiar to 
all of us, and had a direct 
bearing upon the paint and 
automotive industries. It 
used to take thirty days to | 
paint an automobile prop- 
erly. Duco, sprayed on, 
dries almost instantly. 
Duco was the result of 
laboratory research. Its sub- 
stitution for slow-drying 
paint is merely illustrative 


facture under them. If it 
had not been for this fact, 
European competition might have 
practically wiped out American 
producers. 

What if some such thing might 
happen in the case of oil? To date 
there has been little hint of synthetic 
gasoline, although research is busying 
itself with the problem of gasoline sub- 


A solid block of filling station competition in Atlantic City 


quality gasoline, on a commercial 
basis. Shale deposits in this section 
of Estonia are estimated to amount to 
5,625,000,000 metric tons, and the 
shale yields from 23 to 40 per cent of 
crude oil, according to laboratory re- 
search. Obviously the production of 
oil from coal in Germany and oil 

from shale in Estonia, 


if successful, may 
make unnecessary the 
current rate of im- 


portation of petro- 
leum into northern 
Europe. However, 


that would be only 
the immediate effect. 
When you consider 
the enormous de- 
posits of both coal 
and oil-bearing shale 
in the United States 
and other countries 
of the world, it means 
that the world’s 
potential supply of 
gasoline is apparently 
almost unlimited. 


The familiar type of chain store 


This has an important 


of the revolution which may 
take place any time within 
almost any industrial process as the 
result of laboratory experiment which 
may be going on this very day. 

The banker who is located in a 
strictly farming district may think 
perhaps that industrial research may 
not be of immediate concern to him. 
While this may be the case to a certain 
extent at present, research may be of 
unexpected importance to him in the 
future. According to the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture, experiments are being 
conducted in the direction of utiliza- 
tion of many farm products now con- 
sidered merely waste. According to 
the Bureau, it is possible to make from 
corncobs: lacquers, boards, shingles, 
textiles, dyes, paper pulp, ink and 
briquettes for fuel. Corncobs also 
contain lignin, which can be converted 
into varnishes, dye stuffs and various 
aromatic chemicals. The Bureau 
furthermore, has developed a process 
to produce illuminating and motor 
fuel gas from straw, yielding tar and 
carbon as by-products. A_ process 
developed by the Bureau for extrac- 
tion of furfural from corncobs and 


(Continued on page 36) 
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hose Bonds 
for the 
Country Bank 


Suggestions to Buyers 
for Secondary Reserve 


THE BURROUGHS 


T he author, himself a country 
bank cashier in Iowa, says: 


“T firmly believe that the 
safest and most satisfactory 


plan for the small banker is 


to choose a trustworthy repre- 
sentative of a large investment 
organization in which he can 
repose implicit confidence, and 
to rely upon the judgment 


of that representative.” 


y Roscoe Macy 


T WOULD appear that the kind and 

beneficent angel of fortune who has 

been watching so faithfully, during 
the past few years, over the bond- 
buying activities of small country 
banks, has recently gone on a well- 
earned vacation. Many 
of us are learning with 
something of a _ shock 
that there is no magic 
inherent in the mere print- 
ing of the word “‘Bond”’ 
on a highly-colored sheet 
of paper. We had begun 
to think the bond market 
couldn’t go any way but 
UP. 

Back in 1919, we were 
obsessed with the idea 
that we must keep an ab- 
normal supply of money 
earning a maximum rate 
of interest. The result 
was a plethora of agricul- 
tural credits, many of 
which developed into 
capital loans —the much- 
discussed “‘frozen assets.” 


broadcast among the many, and 
there was an immediate scramble 
to “get in on the gravy.” The 
inrush of capital, in quantities which 
had never before gravitated to the 
securities market in any consider- 


With the lowering of in- 
terest rates that accom- 
panied and followed the 
depression of 1920-21, the 
market prices of sound 
securities rose by leaps 
and bounds, and banks 
that had followed a 
healthy ‘“‘secondary re- 
serve” policy were able 
to tide themselves com- 
fortably over the period 
of stress, by means of 
orderly marketing of their 
securities, as needed, and 
at a profit. 

Naturally, the favor- 
able experience of the 


few with their bond in- 
soon 


vestments was 


The poor color-blind banker was in a pickle 


able volume, led to a scarcity of issues 
legal for bank investment, and a con- 
sequent appreciation in the market 
value of the limited supply. Western 
banks, accustomed to a high rate of 
interest on loans, found that they 
could obtain the same high rate by 
buying a 5 per cent bond at 96 and 
reselling it two years later at 100, and 
they were satisfied. So well satisfied, 
in fact, that they contentedly rein- 
vested the proceeds in other 5 per 
cent bonds at 101, probably anticipat- 
ing another resale at a corresponding 
profit. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
game was so easy for a time. Little or 
no expert knowledge was required. 
Country bankers who had seldom or 
never seen any kind of a bond prior to 
1917 have had no trouble in making 
their investment depart- 
ments show a consistent 
profit, either actual or on 
paper. 

During the _ war-loan 
period and fora time after- 


that we novitiates bought 
our bonds principally 
according to color. The 
red bonds were due in 
1928; blues were due in 
1942, optional in 1927; 
the brown maturity was 
1933-38. We knew no 
particular reason why we 
should purchase one issue 
rather than another, and 
our orders might as 
reasonably have read: 
**$10,000 in blues on gold 
background,” or “$50,000 
worth of bonds, assorted 
colors.”” The poor color- 
blind banker was in a 
pickle; he knew he just 
had to have some bonds, 


ward, it is almost a fact [ 
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CLEARING HOUSE Eleven 


but how on earth was he to 


the good will of every bond 

buy them? salesman who visits his bank, the 

) Somewhat later, we risk becomes a serious one. And 

‘ learned to our surprise that it is especially dangerous for the 
: all bonds do not carry 44% 


untaught banker to try to match 
his untrained judgment against 
that of the salesman-specialist, 
who is likely to feel, naturally, 
that this attitude in his prospec- 
tive buyer tends to release him 
from the quasi-fiduciary interest 
which the conscien- 


per cent coupons—that 
they might even run as 
high as 8 per cent; so we 

y ordered all the “8’s’” we 
S could handle. It didn’t 
> take so long to demon- 

. |, strate the fallacy in this 


buying plan. A $40 coupon 
that was collectible, we 
learned, might be preferable 
to an $80 coupon with a 
receivership stamp on its 
face. 

Still a later development 
was the quantity purchase 
ofbonds. The more paper © 
you got, the better the 
investment, was the simple 
formula. With the lowering 
of interest rates, the longer 
maturities appreciated more 


tious salesman ordi- 
narily has in his 
buyer’s needs. 

I firmly believe 
that the safest and 
most satisfactory 
plan for the small 
banker is to choose 
a trustworthy repre- 
sentative of a large 
investment organiza- 
tion in which he can 
repose implicit con- 
fidence, and to rely 


rapidly than those that upon the judgment 
Ket were soon to become due of that representa- 
orn or optional. Bonds with a tive. Or, if the bank’s 
of hundred or more coupons — buying capacity is 
1ey large enough to blanket a large enoughtojustify 
by — Percheron—became_ the it, two or three such 
ind rage. Some of these bonds might still connections may be 
ind be useful in the world, if we had any ~~ formed, but it should 
ied, horses left. As investments, however, ay J Vy, be clear always that 
2n- they were rank failures. The adapta- a each is obtaining a 
per bility of the modern house-furnace A ae sales volume which 
vat- may still prove the salvation of the ae —_ 


will insure a careful 


ling | investors in a few of these issues. It attention to the needs 


: Should be possible to keep a house warm all day with a bond due in 2025 
should be possible to keep a home 


of the particular bank. 
the warm all day with a bond due in 2025. stick to the governments, Grade A Whenever our own little bank grows 
e or There is really an element of serious municipals, and related issues. The reckless, and departs from the govern- 
red. danger in the uniformly profitable ex- return will necessarily be small, even ments and lower-yield municipals, we 
1 or 


perience of so many country bankers after taking account of the tax ex- know right now the man who will 


who have had no real education in 
bond buying, and no apprenticeship in 
the purchase of diversified securities. 
And a bank’s list, if it departs at all 
from governments and tested munici- 
pals, must be well diversified to be 
safe beyond reasonable question. 

The smaller country banks cannot 
afford to employ bond specialists in the 
purchasing department. Yet none 
but a specialist is qualified for the 
responsibility of going into the open 
market and accumulating a diversified 
list for a bank’s holding. 

What, then, is the little bank to do? 
The danger inherent in the policy of 
investing its funds exclusively in local 
advances has recently been demon- 
strated. On the other hand, recent 
developments have also pointed out 
the possibilities of loss to the unedu- 
cated bond buyer. But the bond 
market need not necessarily be closed 
to the small bank. There are at least 
two reasonably safe courses open to the 
institution with resources too small to 
Justify the employment of a purchasing 
specialist. 

The first, and safest course, is to 


emption feature, but the interest will 
be there when the coupon is due, and 
the principal, moreover, is always 
available, subject to market fluctua- 
tions—which may be favorable or 
unfavorable, but will in either case be 
less violent than the changes in price 
of other classes of investments. There 
will always be a smaller spread, too, 
between the bid and offer prices—a 
very important consideration if there 
is any likelihood that the bonds may 
have to be resold in a short time. 


BUT there are many bankers who will 

not be satisfied with the very moder- 
ate income realizable from the bonds 
of lower yield —for some, the nature of 
their business requires a higher rate. 
Such an attitude is not open to 
criticism in either case, if proper 
account is taken of the fact that any 
increase in the income rate will 
naturally require the assumption of a 
correspondingly increased risk. If 
properly met, that risk need be little 
more than negligible. On the other 
hand, when the inexperienced buyer 
of investments undertakes to purchase 


handle all our purchases for us. 
Furthermore, he will know from the 
outset that we are relying implicitly 
upon him and the organization he 
represents to furnish to us paper 
that will fit in with our situation, 
and upon which our experience will be 
satisfactory. We shall acquaint him 
with our exact situation, and “put it 
up” to him. His organization, also, 
will be informed of the responsibility 
we are reposing in him and in them. 
This representative, not long ago, 
was himself a country banker in a near- 
by territory. He knows thoroughly 
the conditions we have to meet. He 
is not a high-pressure salesman, and we 
know him well enough to believe that 
he will give a conscientious attention 
to our requirements. His organiza- 
tion, furthermore, is a large house of 
well-established reputation, presenting 
a well diversified list of securities, not 
confined to a restricted territory nor to 
a particular line of business activity. 
We shall take the reasonable pre- 
caution of having our holdings checked 
periodically by our correspondents, 
and if they become large enough to 
(Continued on page 53) 
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the Message 


Advance of the Motion 
Picture for Bank Use 


By A. L. White 


UCH to-do has been made dur- 
ing the past few years both 
here and abroad about the 

entertainment movie, its effect upon 
morals, manners and customs, and the 
way in which, all unintentionally, it 
has been advertising American goods 
and carrying Americanization to the 
ends of the earth. While all this clamor 
has been going on about the enter- 
tainment movie, in our midst has 
grown up a sturdy little member of the 
same family, the industrial film. Over- 
shadowed by the antics of. its bigger 
brother, this member of the family has 
not had much said about it, but in its 
own way it, too, is becoming popular. 

There is good reason for its popu- 
larity. “One picture is worth a 
thousand words,” says an old Chinese 
proverb. Figuring on that basis, a one- 
reel motion picture is worth sixteen 
million words, inasmuch as a reel is one 
thousand feet of film, on which sixteen 
pictures can be run to the foot. In 
actual fact, a one-reel film is worth 
much more than this hypothetical 
equivalent in words, for it is much 
more graphic and much more rapid 
than any number of words. In twelve 
to fifteen minutes it can get over a 
complete idea to a large audience. 
Moreover, it usually has the undivided 
attention of the audience for the time 
itis beingrun. Consequently, it makes 
a more lasting impression. Pictures 
have the advantage also of speaking a 
universal language, understood and en- 
joyed by both educated and illiterate. 

For these reasons many banks and 
investment companies are finding the 
motion picture an excellent medium 
both for educational purposes and for 
advertising. Many ideas connected 
with banking are not easy to present 
quickly in words. The subject often 
is too complicated for a short explana- 
tion that will appeal to an audience 
none too well versed in banking par- 
lance. In such cases a motion picture 
proves of service. Books have been 
written about the Federal Reserve 


A “‘still’’ from the film of the Central Savings Bank, New York 


System, pamphlets have been issued 
explaining the plan and the method 
of operation. These are excellent for a 
student in economics or for a banker, 
but for the ordinary man on the street 
who should learn the fundamental 
facts concerning the system, or for the 
student who has only an elementary 
knowledge of finance, one of the best 
mediums for stimulating interest and 
for fixing in the mind the rudimentary 
facts concerning the workings of the 
Federal Reserve System in this country 
is a one-reel motion picture which the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
City had made a few years ago and 
has been using to explain to the general 
public the service that the system 
renders to the nation. 


"THE picture requires about fifteen 
minutes to run and shows how the 
Federal Reserve banks help agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce. It 
shows scenes of a harvest field, of a 
cotton mill, and of a retail establish- 
ment. Ona map of the United States, 
it shows how the lending power of the 
country was wasted because it was 
scattered; then how under the Federal 
Reserve System it was gathered to- 
gether and made to serve the country 
to the best advantage. The twelve 
Federal Reserve districts are pointed 
out. Pictures show the process through 
which a man borrows money from a 
bank, how a member bank, in turn, 
may draw upon the Federal Reserve, 
how the money is shipped from one 
bank to another, and how the actual 
gold is stored in vaults. One scene 
portrays an old-time run on a bank; 
another, how these disasters may be 
averted under the present system. 
This movie giving the fundamentals 
concerning the Federal Reserve System 
has served an excellent purpose in 
schools and colleges and is widely 
shown —often accompanied by a little 
explanatory talk —by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York City, as well 
as by some of the member banks, to 


groups of students, and before busi- 
ness men’s clubs. It is distributed also 
through the Y.M.C.A. for use in church 
entertainments, colleges and schools. 

Another picture, designed primarily 
to familiarize the public with an im- 
portant financial institution of the 
country, is “Under the Spreading 
Buttonwood Tree,” made by the New 
York Stock Exchange for the purpose 
of emphasizing the integrity of the 
members of the Exchange and the | 
carefulness they exercise in business [| 
transactions, and of giving an idea | 
how the Exchange serves as the great 
trading center for stocks and bonds. 

The name of the picture is derived | 
from the fact that the Exchange had | 
its origin under a buttonwood tree in | 
1792. Starting with this picturesque | 
background, interesting ‘‘shots’? show 
the growth of the Exchange and the 
association of 1,100 brokers of highest 
integrity and responsibility. Actual 
scenes on the floor of the Exchange are 
shown. Stocks and bonds are bought 
and sold, orders are received, transac- 
tions recorded, the money desk is 
pictured, securities are delivered, and 
there is a view of the clearing house, | 
where final reports of the day’s trans- | 
actions are taken. 

The subject of the Stock Exchange | 
is always fascinating, particularly to | 
people outside of New York. This | 
picture, therefore, has been shown in [| 
movie houses from one end of the 
country to the other, and has met 
with general interest. 


I" is rather difficult to get an educa- 

tional or advertising film shown in the 
regular movie houses, unless it has 
some sort of timeliness so that it can be 
used as a news reel, or a very general 
appeal, as in the case of “Under the 
Spreading Buttonwood Tree.”’ Usually 
if an attempt is going to be made to 
show a picture in the movie theaters, 
the educational message of the picture 
is subtly cloaked in a story. The 
Central Savings Bank of New York 
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utes, which is about 


the duration of a 


standard thousand- 
feet reel of film. 
Many banks are 


using these continu- 
ous motion picture 
projectors for lobby 
or window displays. 
While the advertising 
phase in many of 
the pictures used in 
these projectors is 
frequently somewhat 
indirect or of a general 
educational value, 
such as_ suggesting 
thrift, illustrating the 


use of safety deposit 


boxes, or showing 


The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society pictures thrift for the schools 


City has a little movie that is getting 
a successful run in a number of the 
smaller motion picture houses in New 
York City. It is a one-reel love story, 
bringing out the advantages of thrift. 
Two young men go to New York; 
both are well-trained and get good 
jobs, but one is thrifty and the other is 
not. One deposits part of his salary in 
the bank, the other merely has a good 
time with his. Both fall in love with 
the same girl. Of course, the thrifty 
one, with money in the bank, has a 
long lead. The other tries to recoup 
his fallen fortunes by speculating, but 
fails. The story ends happily as the 
thrifty one gets the girl, and the other 
decides to turn over a new leaf by 
opening a savings account. 

This picture, besides being run as a 
one-reel in the movie houses, is run in 
two reels, with more of an educational 
slant on the thrift idea, for showings 
before clubs and in schools. 


THE Central Savings Bank has still 

another little picture to be used in 
another way, for more direct advertis- 
ing for the bank, rather than as an 
educational picture of a general nature. 
The bank is building new quarters in 
New York City, and each month has 
been taking movies of the progress of 
the building. These are short little 
pictures on sixteen-millimeter film to be 
used for window displays. They are 
run in continuous motion picture 
projectors, ten of which, showing the 
picture, have been placed in windows 
up and down Broadway. 

The continuous motion picture pro- 
jector is a machine which, once having 
been started, operates automatically. 
The ends of the roll of film are spliced 
together in such manner that the 
picture revolves continuously. A story 
told on one of these films is designed 
usually to get over an idea quickly to 
the passerby; consequently, it runs for 
only four or five minutes —maybe as 
long as eight —instead of fifteen min- 


some other service 
of the bank, a window 
display of this kind serves to attract 
attention to the bank in which it is 
being shown, as almost any time of day 
some stragglers stop in front of the 
window to watch the picture. The 
Excelsior Savings Bank and the Bank 
of America in New York City both 
use these continuous motion picture 
projectors for window displays. Each 
week a new film is run. It is a news 
reel portraying some occurrence of 
timely interest. Then a title is 
added, giving some _ educational 
message concerning the bank, or 


Thirteen 


at the holidays, a seasonal greeting. 

Pictures, whether shown in motion 
picture houses, before clubs and schools 
or in window and lobby displays, reach 
a large number of people. Beyond the 
actual spectators, are other groups who 
may hear about the picture. It is 
undoubtedly true that movies do bring 
results in increased business, but as 
yet no method has been devised for 
checking up the tangible returns in 
dollars and cents from motion picture 
advertising. 


INCE in a while, though, some 
pictures do have an immediate and 
definite reaction, as in the case of the 
movies used by the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. This organiza- 
tion had pictures made to encourage 
school savings and industrial savings. 
These pictures were shown in school 
classrooms and in industrial plants 
during the lunch hour, and brought 
very tangible results to the bank in the 
form of greatly increased deposits. 
Another movie, ‘‘The Old Man of 
the Sea,” designed to promote thrift, 
was made by this same organization 
to be shown in schools. This picture 
is almost entirely educational, with 
the advertising brought out merely in 
the sub-title: “Shown through the 
courtesy of the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society.” 
The popularity of the motion picture 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Check-sorting racks speed the work of the transit department in the 
newly enlarged Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, one of the largest 
outside Chicago’s Loop district 
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© KEYSTONE 

Belgium’s Bourse is one of the busiest 

spots in Brussels, especially since stabili- 
zation of the franc in 1926 
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An idea for Washington's birthday—adapted by the 
Rockford National Bank, Rockford, Ill., in a window 
eighteen feet long on a prominent corner 
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One dollar bills became twenties in this counterfeiting 
factory in Brooklyn. Three men and a woman were 
arrested in a raid on the place 
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A map superimposed with blank registration sen for 1928 for every 

state in the Union, was a unique and colorful display prepared by the 

travel department of the Hampshire ew rust mpany, of 
Northampton, Mass. 


A birthday cake several feet high, featured 

siest the celebration of the fifteenth anniver- 

bili- sary of the Capital State Savings Bank, 

Chicago. Lucky customers—receiving a 

chance with each deposit—drew a Great 

Lakes boat trip. Anniversary day at- 
tracted 12,000 people 


© GALLoway 
The Bank of Riga, Latvia, and 
a count of the money there 
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A glimpse of Leningrad from the waterfront 
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Her FUTURE 


Soviet Thought, Economic and 
Financial, is Rapidly Changing 


HAT is to be the future of 

Russia? 

That question has vexed the 
governments, the business men, and 
the bankers of the world for ten years, 
and there have been almost as many 
answers as investigators. But in 
Europe today, especially in Germany, 
France, and Czechoslovakia, where 
some form of contact with the Russian 
people has been maintained even dur- 
ing the worst of Russia’s many vicissi- 
tudes, there is a belief that the future 
of that vast country of 146,000,000 
people is growing clearer. 

One of the few indisputable facts 
about Russia is that its government, 
despite the imprecations of many other 
countries, has lasted for more than a 
decade. A second fact is that no one, 
either friendly or unfriendly to the 
present regime, expects it to disappear. 
It is firmly established and while it has 
been forced constantly to adapt itself 
to changed conditions and will doubt- 
less continue to evolve towards a more 
workable system, the present regime, 
and to a large extent the present 
leaders, will remain. 

Today nearly all the countries of 
Continental Europe maintain relations 
with the Soviet Government. Britain 
is the outstanding exception, and a very 
large section of British commercial 
opinion is thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the manner in which the British 
Foreign Office has handled Russian 
relations. It is no secret that if fore- 
sight could be as dependable as hind- 
sight, Britain would not have broken 
off relations with the Russians and 
would not have sent home their Trade 


By Frank Plachy, Jr. 
Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


Commissioners, with the consequent 
great loss in trade. Now that relations 
have been broken off, it is difficult and 
embarrassing to take steps to renew 
them, and meanwhile idle British manu- 
facturers and workless British me- 
chanics wonder what process of reason- 
ing caused the Russians to be deported. 

There is a marked difference between 
the situation which exists between 
Britain and Russia, and the United 
States and Russia. Britain broke off 
relations on its own initiative; the 
United States, having never recognized 
the Soviets, is now in a much better 
tactical position so far as Russian trade 
and development is concerned. It is 
generally assumed that the refusal of 
America to recognize the post-war 
Russian Government, arose from the 
failure of the Soviets to acknowledge 
their debts to those outsiders who had 
invested large sums in Russia before 
the Revolution of 1917. 


THis refusal may or may not have 

been a political necessity on the part 
of the Soviet leaders; the important 
point is that they now take a very dif- 
ferent view and have reached a point 
where, morality aside, they believe it 
would be good business to acknowledge 
responsibility and to take the first step 
toward reimbursement of those who 
have lost their capital in Russia. One 
of the British firms which, despite 
many difficulties, is carrying on a con- 
siderable volume of trade with Russia, 


is Becos Traders. The firm’s managing 
director, A. G. Marshall, in discussing 
possible means for bringing about a 
resumption of relations between Britain 
and Russia, is quoted in the Manchester 
Guardian as follows: 

“What stands most in the way of a 
return to normal conditions is the 
question of the liquidation of old in- 
debtedness which, we _ understand, 
Russia is prepared not only to discuss 
but to come to an arrangement upon. 
Such an arrangement would enor- 
mously improve the prospects of trade. 
The position is that Russia has defi- 
nitely made up its mind that liquida- 
tion of the old indebtedness would be 
the cheapest for it financially. The 
cost of interest and sinking fund upon 
a liquidation loan, plus interest and 
sinking fund on new loans, would come 
to less and would provide more for the 
development of Russian industry than 
its present system of getting credits 
from British manufacturers, which is a 
most expensive system of doing busi- 
ness.” 

In their negotiations for a trade 
treaty with France, the Russians offered 
to acknowledge the pre-war debt on a 
basis which meant refunding it at 
about 25 cents on the dollar. At first 
sight this may seem small, but it must 
be recognized that the recent stabiliza- 
tion of the French franc meant settling 
pre-war franc indebtedness at only 20 
cents on the dollar, while in the case of 
Germany the inflation of the mark 
meant settlement at practically nothing. 

Germany, as is logical for geograph- 
ical and many other considerations, 
has made more progress in doing 
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business with Russia than any other 
country since the war. This is despite 
the fact that of all manufacturers, 
those of Germany found themselves 
with less working capital and with 
greater difficulties in getting raw 
materials than other countries. To 
help German industries the German 
Government established large credits 
for the sale of machinery to Russia, 
totaling more than $75,000,000. These 
were divided into two- and four-year 
credits, and the first half are now 
drawing near maturity. Concerning 
these credits the financial editor of 
one of the leading London news- 
papers says: “The two-year credits 
which were to date from the time of the 
dispatch of the goods, will mature in 
the next few months. If these are met 
punctually the Soviet regime, not- 
withstanding the great difficulties at- 
tending this year’s harvest and the 
necessity for importing vast quantities 
of wheat, will be completely established. 
In our opinion, Russia will not fail to 
meet her obligations.” 


THE difficulty and high cost to the 

Russians in raising capital abroad is 
beyond doubt the greatest factor in 
forcing the change in the official 
attitude toward capitalism and capi- 
talistic institutions which is admittedly 
taking place. Money, whether raised 
at home or abroad, is costing the 
Soviet Government from 16 to 18 per 
cent, a hopeless load for the country’s 
big industrialization program. As a 
result it has been decided to make a 
strong campaign to offer concessions 
to foreign capitalists, and comprehen- 
sive prospectuses of Russian resources 
in English, French and German have 
been prepared in order to interest out- 


The government buys American live stock in great quantities for better breeding 


side capital in what is called this 
“opportunity for investment on an 
unprecedented scale.” 

An interesting impression of Russia 
has just been published in London in 
an interview with Mr. Burton Crane, 
an American, who is financial editor of 
the Japan Advertiser, of Tokyo. He 
had just arrived overland from Japan 
via Siberia and European Russia, and 
after discussing the high cost of credit, 
said: 

“One result of this financial strin- 
gency has already been to bring about 
great fresh concessions to private enter- 
prise during the past few months. The 
peasant can now market his crop 
privately again. Almost anyone, Rus- 
sian or foreigner, can today obtain a 
concession to manufacture within the 
Union. While the government is safe 
politically —no one in Russia imagines 
that it can be overthrown —it seems 
that it will be compelled by economic 


forces within the next few years to 
revert to a condition in actuality if not 
in name of capitalism. 

“So far as I could see, the monetary 
stringency of the government does not 
imply a condition of want among the 
people. This is certainly true of 
Moscow. While the houses there have 
a somewhat shabby and depressed 
appearance, and the dress of the people 
is certainly not elegant, there is 
practically no visible poverty.” 

This ‘attempt to dispose of conces- 
sions to investors abroad makes it of 
interest to see what is the present 
situation regarding concessions already 
established. The following figures are 
given by Ksandroff, the head of the 
Concessions Committee in Moscow, 
and are as of the first of this year. 
They include the manganese mining 
concession of the Harriman group, 
which has now decided to withdraw 
and which has agreed to accept the 
Soviet offer of $3,450,000 in 15-year, 7 
per cent bonds as compensation for the 
capital it has invested. This agree- 
ment, it may be of interest to learn, is 
regarded by the Russians as their 
first American loan. 

The Russian figures indicate that at 
the beginning of this year there was 
roughly 52,000,000 roubles, or $25,- 
000,000, invested in concessions and 
distributed among the following in- 
dustries: 


Roubles 
Mining industry.............. 24,215,000 
18,780,000 
Agricultural production........ ,014,000 
774,000 


The English share in this was 28 per 
cent of the capital invested and the 
American share 23 per cent. The Lena 
Goldfields concession was the largest 
British enterprise and the Harriman 
concession the largest held by Ameri- 
cans. At the first of the year there 
were ninety-seven concessional agree- 
ments in force, held by nationals of the 
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Eighteen 


following countries: Germany 30, 
America 13, England 10, Japan 7, 
Sweden 6, Austria, France, Poland and 
Norway 5, Finland, Denmark, and 
International 2, Holland, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia 1 each. 
Most of them are said to have done 
well except the agricultural concessions. 
In these the Soviet officials themselves 
say that insufficient capital, primitive 
methods, lack of knowledge of the land 
and the workers, and bad weather all 
combined to make success a virtual 
impossibility. 


THE Soviets are now proposing to 

raise an internal loan of 500,000,000 
roubles, and on the success of this 
effort’ will depend the progress of the 
big industrialization program which is 
now under way. In 1927 a loan of 
200,000,000 roubles was raised and high 
hopes are entertained for the new loan. 
If it succeeds, great quantities of ma- 
chinery and other means of production 
will be purchased in world markets, 
although the creation of foreign credits 
in a year when there is no surplus of 
wheat to export, is a hard problem for 
the Soviet financial authorities to 
solve. 

The loan is called an industrializa- 
tion loan and it really is that 
in two ways; it provides funds 
for new factories and decreases 
pressure against the govern- 
ment foreign trade monopoly 
by removing that much spend- 
ing power which might other- 
wise go for the purchase of 
foreign-manufactured articles 
of consumption. 

The great problem confront- 
ing Russia’s present govern- 
ment, and one that the most 
unprejudiced observers believe 
is being solved, is to maintain 
a supply of those articles that 
the vast peasant population 
desires and that must be available 
for exchange for the grain the peasants 
raise. In the years succeeding the 
Revolution the peasants were paid for 
their grain with Soviet paper money. 
They accumulated many bales of this, 
and its value finally competed for 
nothingness with German marks. Now, 
unless the peasants see a supply of 
tangible goods in exchange for their 
grain, they refuse to plant. It has 
been the utter impossibility of coerc- 
ing or intimidating these stolid masses 
on the land that has brought about 
and continues to enforce departures 
from the visionary and wholly unwork- 
able economic philosophy with which 
the Soviets started out. 

Every effort of the government 
therefore is directed to increasing the 
product of the manufacturing indus- 
tries. These industries are in the 
cities and towns and it is there that the 
members of the Communist party, 


who are running Russia, live and work. 
Their numbers are few compared with 
the vast rural classes, but they are the 
key to the situation so far as the 
present system of government is con- 
cerned. If the Soviet leaders can suc- 
ceed in satisfying the rural demand for 
tractors, textiles, shoes, and other 
manufactured goods, and thus assure 
food supplies for the industrial popu- 
lation of the cities and a surplus for 
export and the creation of credits 
abroad, it is a matter of indifference 
to them what the peasant thinks along 
political lines or whether he under- 
stands the Communist system or not. 

On the whole, considering the tremen- 
dous difficulty of training industrial 


workers and building up modern in- 
dustries without adequate credit, raw 
materials, or technical guidance, the 
best opinion seems to be that they have 
done very well. It has been a slow job, 
but the difficulties have resulted in the 
inevitable dropping of fantastic com- 
munist doctrines and the adoption of 
methods that will work. There is a 
steady trend to capitalistic methods, 
and although the leaders try to disguise 
every change under communist phrase- 
ology, they admit in private that in the 
end Russian affairs will be on a basis 
hard to distinguish from that of more 
western countries. It has been thought 
that the Soviet monopoly of foreign 
trade would be the last to be relaxed, 
but there are already signs that 
that pestiferous organization is badly 
cracked. 

The question is often asked, are the 
Russian people happy under the pres- 
ent regime? That question seems the 


Portrait of a peasant—in Tolstoy’s village of Yasnaya Polyana 
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most difficult of all to answer by those 
who knew pre-war Russia and have 
visited it recently. To recognize 
happiness in a Russian seems to be a 
psychological problem requiring much 
experience and wisdom. But on the 
whole it is generally agreed that life, 
even with the shortages of food and 


goods that have so often occurred, is a | 
better proposition under the Soviets | 


than it was under the Czars. 
all, man does not live by bread alone. 
Education and literacy, of course, have 
advanced almost beyond belief as com- 
pared with the pre-war condition, and 


if the young generation is taught to | 
read in order that it may imbibe Com- | 


munist doctrines, at least it is, by 
common consent, a brighter and gayer 
generation than Russia has yet seen. 
The Soviet Government recently 
asked Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 


After | 


| 
| 


of Columbia University, to prepare for | 


it amemorandum reviewing the chances 
of that government’s obtaining access 
to America’s capital resources. His 
report to the Russians was most inter- 
esting and open-minded. These sen- 
tences occur in it: 

‘**The American business man cannot 
understand the philosophy of the 
present government in repudiating the 
business contracts entered into 
under the Czarist Government. 
For he naturally asks himself, 
what would happen to his 
present investments if by any 
chance the future should have 
in store another change of 
government in Russia? The 
consequence is that the Ameri- 
can business man and especi- 
ally the American banker has 
little confidence in the Russian 
experiement.”’ 

That may be an accurate 
view of the situation, of course, 
but would it not be pertinent 
to ask whether any real 
attempt has been made in America to 
find out what the Russians would be 


willing to do about their pre-war | 


debts? It is a fact that since the 
Revolution they have done a volume of 
trade with America and other nations 
which is, in the aggregate, very large, 
and all payments appear to have been 
met so far. 


‘THis article is not in any sense an 
apology for the commercial morality 
which the Soviets have displayed, but 
it would be interesting to know 
whether, in writing his report, Pro- 
fessor Seligman let his mind run over 
the events in our own country in the 
years after 1776. When the American 
Colonists were fighting for their own 
independence, and in the disordered 
years that followed, little time was 
wasted bewailing the very large debts 
which the Colonies owed in London. 
There were too many pressing problems 
(Continued on page 48) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When a Trust Company is 
in the Theater Business 


Nineteen 


By C. B. Pike 


ONTRARY to the general public 
impression, the functions of the 
modern metropolitan trust com- 
pany are not confined solely to digging 
into the affairs of dead men, nor even 
to watching the investments of wealthy 
widows. With the rapid forward move- 
ment of present day business, trust 


companies have assumed other and 


greater duties and have greatly en- 
larged their scope of activities. 

Today the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company is the largest operator of 
motion picture houses in Chicago and 
the forty-five theaters under its juris- 
diction as agent and receiver are 
known among theatrical people of 
Chicago as the “‘C. T. & T. circuit.” 

When, at four o’clock on the after- 
noon of January 9, 1928, word was 
received at the trust company offices 
that it had been appointed receiver for 
Ascher Theatrical Enterprises, Inc., 
operating fourteen picture houses, the 
company was not entirely unfamiliar 
with the motion picture business. For 
some time it had been acting as agent 
for several owner corporations, the 
stock of which was owned or controlled 


by the Lubliner and Trinz interests, 
one of the largest independent circuits 
in Chicago. Nevertheless, the prospect 
of taking over a business the size of the 
Ascher enterprises between four o’clock 
and the time of the regular eve- 
ning performance, might well have 
staggered an institution not used to 
doing big things on short notice. To 
make matters more complicated, one of 
the theaters was located in Milwaukee 
and another in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

At five minutes after four, the 
assistant trust officer in charge of the 
receivership department, after accept- 
ing the federal court appointment, 
called in his staff of trained assistants 
and assigned one to each of the 
theaters. To each he said, “‘You will 
act as the receiver’s representative in 
taking possession of the theater to 
which you are assigned. Here are 
your credentials and notices of posses- 
sion. Serve notice immediately upon 
the manager or parties in possession 
by leaving the original notice with 
him. Report to me by telephone as 
soon as you have taken possession of 
the property and keep me advised as 
to any developments. You will be in 
complete charge at your theater, 
responsible only to me, and will con- 


tinue there until further notice. 
your way.” 

Before six o’clock a trust company 
representative was in charge at each 
of the Chicago houses and two more 
were speeding northward to take 
charge of the theaters in Wisconsin. 
The evening performances went for- 
ward without a pause and it is safe to 
say that not one of the thoysands in 
the audiences knew that a complete 
change in management had _ taken 
place. 

It is the policy of Chicago Title and 
Trust. Company to operate properties 
in receivership as going concerns with 
the view to putting the enterprises on 
their feet and turning them back to the 
creditors or owners as soon as they are 
out of difficulty. Therefore, taking 
charge of the theaters was only a be- 
ginning; next, a complete plan of opera- 
tion must be decided upon and then 
carried out. 


On 


FACcH representative, upon taking 

charge, immediately prepared an in- 
ventory of all assets in the theater, in- 
cluding furniture and fixtures and 
equipment such as pipe organs, pro- 
jecting machinery, boilers and venti- 
lating equipment, identifying each as 
to name of manufacturer, factory 
number and capacity. A complete 
check was made of all employees, their 
duties and salaries and amounts of un- 
paid wages. All outstanding contracts 
were carefully listed, together with the 
amount of the liability on each and the 
extent and time to run, and included 
contracts with film companies and 
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booking agencies, leases and sub-leases 
and insurance policies of all kinds. 

At the same time that representa- 
tives are dispatched to take over the 
individual houses, an auditor is also 
sent to the main office of the corpora- 
tion in receivership to take charge of 
the cash and records there. From here 
the depositary banks are notified and 
arrangements made to continue the 
existing accounts in the name of the 
receiver. 

A report is made by the auditor 
immediately upon taking charge of the 
main office. This embraces in detail 
the main office personnel and payroll; 
the total weekly payroll of each 
theater of the chain; the manager’s 
expenses which have been incurred at 
each theater, together with the amount 
of unpaid wages; an inventory of office 
fixtures and equipment; a complete 
report on all real estate involved in the 
receivership proceedings; a list and 
available data with respect to all 
secured creditors; a survey of all in- 
surance policies in force, with recom- 
mendations; a count of all cash and 
cash items in the office and a list of 
cash on deposit in the various banks; 
suggestions, recommendations and con- 
clusions on the part of the auditor. 

The real estate involved, whether 
owned in fee or operated under lease 
or sublease, including theaters, stores 
and apartments from which income 
may be derived, is taken in charge by 
the real estate department of the trust 


buildings controlled through subsidi- 
ary corporations, the amount of rents 
due and the dates payable and the 
amount and terms of the mortgages. 

As the various reports are received 
at the trust company, they are 
analyzed and consolidated. With such 
complete data before him, the officer in 
charge of the receivership is enabled to 
grasp the situation instantly and lay 
plans for the operation of the enterprise. 

Inasmuch as most property insur- 
ance policies are automatically termi- 
nated by the appointment of a receiver 
for the insured, it is necessary to secure 
full coverage immediately upon taking 
over the properties. A special form of 
blanket policy is taken out at once 
covering fire, plate glass, burglary, 
steam boiler, workmen’s compensation 
and public liability. 


LL cash receipts and disbursements 

are handled by the trust company 
and a ledger account is maintained with 
each individual property. Total re- 
ceipts for the previous day are de- 
posited daily by each theater and all 
payments are made by trust company 
check. 

One must realize that many difficult 
situations are constantly recurring in a 
receivership and that the greatest 
diplomacy is required. Naturally, the 
former owners and officers who have 
been displaced are not particularly 
friendly toward the receiver. Then, 
too, the financial situation is nearly 
always at its worst, else there 


would be no occasion for a 


receiver. Bank balances are 
seriously depleted, checks may 
have been returned “not 
sufficient funds” and there 
are always current payrolls — 
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and frequently past due salaries —to be 
met. Usually there are overdue bank 
loans to be arranged and general credi- 
tors to be dealt with. It has been the 
experience of the trust company, how- 
ever, that once the receivership is 
effective, everyone concerned — owners, 
creditors and employees —feel renewed 
confidence and are glad to go ahead 
under the direction of a responsible 
corporate receiver. 

As soon as practicable after taking 
over the theaters, the officer in charge 
of the receivership casts about for a 
trained theater man as general manager 
of the properties. The trust company 
representatives, no matter how well 
trained they may be in general business 
and finance, lack the experience neces- 
sary to conduct a motion picture the- 
ater indefinitely, and moreover their 
services are needed in other directions. 

In the Ascher receivership only two 
house managers were dropped, and the 
personnel under them was retained 
almost in its entirety. A man who has 
had twenty years theatrical and picture 
experience, became general manager 
and was put in charge of the operation 
of all theaters. The house managers 
report directly to the general manager, 
who in turn reports to the assistant 
trust officer in charge of receiverships. 
The real estate is operated by the real 
estate department of the trust com- 
pany and all bookkeeping matters are 
handled by the trust company account- 
ing department. 

On June 27, 1928, ten more theaters 
were added to the “C.T. & T. circuit” 
through the appointment of the com- 
pany as receiver for the National 
Theaters Corporation. This string 
of theaters includes the Capitol and 
Avalon, two of the largest and finest 


(Continued on page 49) 


company. Immediate and separate 
appraisals are made by the company’s 
appraisers and complete reports made 
to the assistant trust officer in charge. 
These reports set out in detail in- 
formation in regard to _ properties 
owned or leased, the tenants in the 
various buildings, the theaters and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


{wo Heads Are 


Better Than 


Group Judgment, and How It 
Works in a Cleveland Bank 


By Fred B. Barton 


R. Horr, vice-president of the 

Cleveland Trust Company, is a 
neatly framed legend. Nothing very 
long or poetic is this; neither is it from 
Shakespeare, or Lincoln, or Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. 

Briefly the framed motto says: 


ie THE anteroom of the office of A. 


Investments that. worry or burden a 
business man’s mind are costly, no matter 
what the yield or dollar profit he makes. 


Therein lies the text for a first-hand 
story on trusts. 

Does the widow, with nothing to do, 
spend money, submit wild ideas about 
oil stocks and blue-sky schemes to the 
trust department? After the kind old 
husband dies, having left her every- 
thing at a safe rate of interest, is she 
always satisfied? Or aren’t there 
occasions when the trust officer must 
take her by the hand, figuratively 
speaking, and have a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with her as to why 5 per cent for a 
lifetime is better than 10 per cent fora 
few weeks? 

All of the trust company literature I 
have ever seen omits this phase of the 
subject. ‘“‘Lean your troubles on us,” 
the booklets seem to say, “and every- 
thing will be all right.”’ It’s like the 
old fairy tales, where everybody lived 
happily ever afterward. 

But aren’t there instances repeatedly 
when the trust department finds that 
things are not “perfectly lovely” after 
all? Situations that require tact and 
sympathy and patience to unravel? 
Family squabbles and emergencies 
that must not be breathed about to any 
outsider? Widows who criticize their 
husbands’ wisdom in removing the 
principal from their control and giving 
them merely the income? 

I asked Mr. Horr about some of 
these. 

Mr. Horr, incidentally, is one of the 
best informed men in the banking busi- 
ness to discuss trust department 
troubles. His experience has been 
comprehensive and intimate. Born in 
a small town, with the insight that 
small town life gives you into human 


feelings, he studied 
law and practiced for 
a year, and then for 
two years was claim 
agent for the Erie 
Railroad. If that 
doesn’t give you an 
insight into human 
weaknesses, what job 
will? 

Joining the Western 
Reserve Trust of 
Cleveland in 1901 as assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. Horr assumed the same 
position with the Cleveland Trust in 
1903, and rose during the ten years that 
followed to a vice-presidency. In 1914. 
at the age of 38, he went to New York 
to become treasurer of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society—one of the 
three largest insurance companies in 
America. This position he held until 
1922, continuing meanwhile as a 
director of the Cleveland Trust. In 1922 
he returned to Cleveland and assumed 
his present work supervising the invest- 
ment side of the estates department. 


HAYING a lawyer’s regard for the 

dangers and eventualities of life, and 
an insurance man’s caution in financial 
matters, Mr. Horr specializes in the 
safety of investments. He is a great 
believer in group judgment. No one 
man, he believes, should make a final 
decision regarding investments for 
others. Rather, each should be checked 
and re-checked by counter judgment 
and analysis, so that every move is 
finally as nearly perfect as any human 
act may be. 

*“‘Just how old does a person have to 
be before he can be trusted with 
money?” was the first question that 
opened our interview. 

“Some people never can be trusted,” 
came the prompt reply. ‘Many years 
ago a prudent capitalist created a trust 
fund with a certain trust company for 
the benefit of his youthful son. The 
trust provided that the son was entitled 
to the principal when he reached the 
age of 45. The income proved sufficient 
to provide the son with all the necessi- 


Mr. Horr 


ties, most of the comforts and some of 
the luxuries of life. 

‘*“When the son reached 45, he asked 
for half his capital and went out to 
double it. One year later he came 
back and created an irrevocable trust 
with the other half for his own benefit 
for the remainder of his life. The first 
half had totally disappeared. 

“Incidents like that make it difficult 
for any of us to generalize about this 
trust business.” 

I asked if all persons who become 
acquainted with the workings of a trust 
company become equally sold on the 
idea. Do the clients come to see for 
themselves that the trust company can 
handle their money better than they 
could? 

“Not always,” replied Mr. Horr 
frankly. do have interesting 
experiences in this comparatively new 
business of conserving fortunes and 
handling the financial affairs of our 
clients. Perhaps the best generaliza- 
tion is to say that as a class they are 
prudent, reasonable and appreciative. 

“Of course,” he added, ‘human 
nature may not be changing radically 
in respect to the emotions of hate, 
jealousy and envy; but anyone who has 
spent his business life in a bank will 
testify that the standards of our Ameri- 
can people as to honesty and fairness 
are high.” 

But I was looking for troubles and 
worries. The next question mares 
them out. 

“Don’t the widows ‘cause you con- 
siderable trouble by expecting more 
than a safe income?” I queried. 

“Sometimes, but not for the reason 
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you think,” he replied. ‘‘Most of us 
think of widows as being surrounded 
by stock promoters and other leeches, 
and of course it is true that the death 
notices are scanned by those who prey 
upon the credulous. And yet the 
great danger facing widows lies in their 
well-meaning friends! 

“Imagine a widow playing bridge 
with her neighbors. The talk is about 
the big bull market under way. Some 
of her friends are getting rich through 
speculation. She can’t understand 
why her money is all in bonds when 
stocks are so much more profitable 
and so seemingly safe. 

“Sometimes a well-meaning friend 
goes out of her way to say, ‘It’s too bad 
your husband didn’t trust you with his 
estate as mine did, because I am mak- 
ing 9 or 10 per cent while you are only 
getting 5%.’ A discrep- 
ancy like that is difficult 
for some folks to under- 
stand. Naturally, the ‘6 
woman comes to us with 
a list of grievances and 
possibly some recommen- 
dations as to how we can 
increase the income for 
her.” 

“And can you do it?” 
I asked. 

“Hardly. When a woman 
asks us why we persist in 
investing her money in 
bonds and mortgages when 
a big bull market is giving 
her friends a chance to 
get rich through specula- 
tion, we admit frankly 
that we prefer safety to 
big yield. We tell her 
sadly that, although we 
have been in this business 
a great many years, we don’t seem to 
accumulate wisdom enough to display 
those feats of brilliancy. 

“The truth is that we think we have 
done well to maintain the original 
capital intact and to make it earn a 
fair return. In fact, when accepting 
trusts, it is our practice to say frankly 
that if the creator of the trust has an 
idea we will be able materially to 
increase the principal, he is laboring 
under a delusion. This is done some- 
times, but our trusts are sold on the 
theory that it is harder to preserve 
wealth than to create it and we make 
no pretense of being able to do more.” 

“But,” I interjected, ‘“‘at least you 
do preserve the principal, don’t 
you?” 

“That’s the purpose of a trust, of 
course,”’ replied Mr. Horr, “to obviate, 
so far as possible, the economic con- 
sequences of death. In other words, 
a man, by creating a trust, passes on to 
the trustee in a large measure the duty 
to watch his property constantly, to 
deal therewith as occasion may de- 
mand, and to exercise some control 


over distribution of income and prin- 
cipal. 

“The typical trust, as everyone 
knows, is one where the widow is en- 
titled to the entire income for life, the 
trustee having the right to use principal 
for her ‘maintenance, comfort and 
support.” That very wise provision 
about dipping into the principal might 
seem to contain the germ of constant 
dissension. Occasionally this is true, 
but 95 per cent of our requests to cut 
into the principal are based upon 
sickness, education of children, or 
necessities that are beyond criticism. 

“Incidentally, we always regard 
education of children as a paramount 
reason for using some of the principal 
if the need arises.” 

But even supposing that 95 per cent 
of the borrowings from the principal 


very new investment, every 
sale of stock or bonds, first 
is considered by a departmental 
group, then by an investment 
committee composed of a number 
of senior officers, then by a trust 
committee and finally the board 
of directors approves before 
the transaction is completed.” 


are reasonable and easily explained, I 
thought, what about the other 5 per 
cent? Here surely would be a story. 

“The usual answer for such a ques- 
tion is to frown severely and lapse into 
professional silence. We have plenty 
of experiences that would make maga- 
zine readers prick up their ears, but 
nothing is of a more sacredly confiden- 
tial nature than these trust relation- 
ships. Even our own directors know 
trusts only by numbers and not by 
name. It would be the height of folly 
for any of us to become unduly 
reminiscent or anecdotal. 

“But take those words ‘mainte- 
nance, comfort and support,’ now. 
Sometimes they are interpreted with a 
meaning that the hard-working old 
gentleman who created the trust never 
dreamed of. If you can imagine one 
of our discreet lady beneficiaries getting 
into some unfortunate situation, you 
might guess that the word ‘comfort’ is 
susceptible of broad construction. If 
her hopeful son got into a dreadful 
pickle and it took a couple of hundred 
dollars to get him out of it, wouldn’t 
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that enhance her ‘comfort?’ 
certainly would. 

“No enlightened trustee is going to 
be niggardly or stubborn in meeting 
such situations. And then there are 
other situations over which we firmly 
draw the veil.” 

Mr. Horr explained how withdrawals 
from a trust fund are made. 

The widow or beneficiary explains 
the situation and shows the amount 
needed. This is gone over thoroughly 
by the officer of the trust company 
handling her case. To make every 
withdrawal businesslike, however, and 
to afford as many safeguards as pos- 
sible, each expenditure of the principal 
must be confirmed and approved by 
three groups; one a special committee 
of officers and one director, another 
the trust committee, and finally by 
the board of directors. 

Thus the trust company 
makes sure that any neces- 
sary emergencies are met 
and makes sure at the 
same time that the princi- 
pal of any trust fund is 
not needlessly dissipated. 

Mr. Horr, of course, hav- 
ing watched the growth 
of trust companies from 
the viewpoint of a big in- 
surance company, is well 
equipped to answer the 
question, select a 
trust company instead of 
an individual trustee.” 

Here is his way of stat- 


It most 


companies. 


so obviously becoming 
specialized, that the in- 
dividual can no_ longer 
handle property and investments along 
the old-fashioned simple lines. The big 
trust companies manage estates in a 
separate department, manned by groups 
of specialists, each qualified to handle 
some one feature of the work. In addi- 
tion to the executives, there are 
security analysts, real estate and 
mortgage experts, insurance specialists, 
those familiar with probate procedure, 
tax experts, accountants, statisticians, 
and then there are always the other 
departments of the bank to draw upon 
for information and help. 

“To this is added the very important 
knowledge and contacts of the direc- 
tors, which is available when required. 

“But of equal importance —in fact, 
it is probably the greatest element of 
safety for those who entrust their 
property to us—is the practice at our 
own company of employing group 
judgment instead of individual. Every 
new investment, every sale of stock or 
bonds, first is considered by a de- 
partmental group, then by an invest- 
ment committee composed of a number 
of senior officers, then it goes to the 
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Security —Los Angeles style 


Mortgage Loan—and How 


Three Points of View Regarding 
the Functions of the Department 


T IS said that a famous English 

banker was once asked if the art of 

successful banking was hard to 
master. He replied, ““Not difficult at 
all—you only have to learn what a 
mortgage is, and then have nothing 
whatever to do with them.” 

In this country the foregoing 
would represent substantially the 
opinion held by the older generation 
of commercial bankers, although the 
real estate mortgage has been used for 
many years by the savings banks, and 
the savings departments of state banks 
and trust companies. Moreover, the 
orthodox view of the commercial 
banker is based upon banking funda- 
mentals. A mortgage on real property 
is usually placed for the purpose of 
securing a long-term loan. On the 
part of the lender it ordinarily becomes 
a permanent investment, and if placed 
on conservative appraisals, it repre- 
sents an attractive opportunity to 
obtain a liberal yield with excellent 
security. As a community builder the 
mortgage loan assists in home owner- 
ship and locality development. 

Yet the banker whose deposits are 
repayable on demand, has usually, and 
rightly, looked upon the mortgage as 
falling into the ultimate division of 
“slow loans.”? In most cases there is 
no source of repayment in sight. In 
the event of a financial stringency or 
panic, a mortgage freezes solid and is 
impossible to liquidate, and of course 
it carries no rediscount privileges. If 
the borrower should default on interest 
or principal, there is the cumbersome 
process of foreclosure and sale to be 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles 


effected. Hence the banker’s tradi- 
tional aversion to the employment of 
bank funds in mortgage loans. 

Yet in recent years there has been 
considerable modification of this un- 
compromising attitude, and it is not 
difficult to trace a number of causes. 
One is the increasing departmentaliza- 
tion of banks. In place of the old 
lines of distinction between commer- 
cial, savings and trust institutions, the 
typical bank of today tends to com- 
bine all these functions. The national 
banks originally were purely com- 
mercial banks, yet as far back as 1910 
they were authorized to accept savings 
deposits, or at any rate deposits sub- 
ject to interest and repayable at not 
less than thirty days notice. This was 
done to enable them to meet the com- 
petition of trust companies and state 
banks accepting demand deposits and 
doing a commercial business. We are 
familiar with further developments 
along this same line, and the national 


‘banks now are organized into depart- 


mentalized institutions with savings, 
commercial, trust, bond, and _ safe 
deposit facilities. A bank provides for 
every phase of its customers’ financial 
requirements. 

A second cause is the steadily in- 
creasing proportion of time deposits, 
drawing interest, as contrasted with 
those repayable on demand. The 
national banks increased their time 
deposits by 325 per cent between 1914 


and 1926, while their demand deposits 
increased only 88 per cent. Stress of 
competition has driven a large per- 
centage of deposits into the interest 
earning class since the public found 
that they could get this privilege at the 
national banks. Banks in turn have 
been faced with the problem of finding 
profitable employment for these funds. 

In this connection we quote Clarence 
H. Kelsey, chairman of the board of 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in a paper read 
before the National Conference of 
Savings Banks. Mr. Kelsey said: 
“The drift toward lending on mortgage 
on the part of institutions has un- 
doubtedly increased greatly during the 
past decade. The reasons have been 
quite plain. For fifty years good bonds 
have followed a very erratic course in 
price and therefore in return on the 
price. Carefully selected mortgages 
do not go up or down in yield for the 
three- or five-year period for which 
they are made, and generally pay from 
one-half to one per cent better rate of 
interest. No great change in 
the rate of interest can take place 
in that period. The contract is fair 
to both borrower and lender. If any 
change has taken place in the brief 
life of the mortgage, it can be adjusted 
on the renewal and remain a fair con- 
tract still. Neither can get the best of 
the other materially and the great dis- 
advantage of the long-time contract 
is avoided. This is probably the 


fundamental reason why the law of 
many states favors real estate mort- 
gages for the principal investment by 
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savings banks of their deposits, and 
why the trustees of savings banks and 
life insurance companies, and trust 
companies for their estates, are turning 
more and more to mortgages.” 

Increasing expenses of operation 
have made bankers scrutinize and in- 
vestigate very closely any means of 
increasing profits. Mortgages carrying 
from 6 to 7 per cent interest and offer- 
ing good security and stable values, 
are attractive from this point of view. 
Building and loan associations have 
been increasing rapidly both in num- 
bers and total resources, and in many 
places are actively competing with 
banks for savings deposits. Reserve 
requirements are much lower than 
those of the banks and this form of 
competition tends to keep savings 
deposit interest rates high, and to 
compel the banker to utilize the earn- 
ings powers of the mortgage to offset 
the competition. 

Finally there is the increased liquid- 
ity of the mortgage itself. Vast 
amounts of capital are available for 
investment in good mortgages at all 
times. Insurance companies in 1906 
had $552,000,000 invested so, and by 
1926 this total had grown to $3,123,- 
000,000. Mortgage companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, and private 
investors constantly have substantial 
amounts of capital available for loans, 
so that mortgagors seldom have any 
difficulty in re-financing a sound mort- 
gage loan. Furthermore, the amorti- 
zation plan by which the monthly- 
payments are utilized gradually to 
reduce the principal of the loan as well 
as to pay the interest, make the mort- 
gage progressively more safe, and to a 
degree self-liquidating. Under any- 
thing like normal conditions, the mort- 
gage of today is much more liquid than 
that of years ago and the entire 
country has achieved a high level of 
financial stability since the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System. 

These general tendencies have now 
been incorporated in the national 


banking law by the McFadden Act, 
permitting national banks to employ 
25 per cent of their capital and surplus, 
or 50 per cent of their savings deposits, 
in loans secured by first mortgages on 
improved real estate and not exceeding 
50 per cent of the appraised value of 
the property, which must be located 
within the Federal Reserve District, 
or within 100 miles of the bank. 


UCH are some of the causes of the 

growth of mortgage loans by banks. 
The actual organization of a mortgage 
loan department, the form it should 
take, and its place in the organization, 
are practical questions, and the views 
of three typical bankers should be of 
interest. 

The first banker whom we consulted 
looked upon mortgages purely as an 
investment. now the 
authority to handle these loans,” he 
said, ‘‘and as we find that an increasing 
proportion of our deposits carry in- 
terest at 3 per cent and 4 per cent, we 
must seek investments with relatively 
high yields. The law allows us to in- 
vest part of these funds in good first 
mortgages and we avail ourselves of 
this privilege. 

“If allowance is made for the cash 
reserves we must maintain, and for a 
secondary reserve in low-yielding, mar- 
ketable bonds, it will be seen that con- 
servative first mortgages with a 6-7 
per cent rate, help our situation to a 
great extent. In this state they are 
legal for trust funds. 

‘“‘However we are extremely careful 
in making mortgage loans. We seek 
security alone and we are not interested 
particularly whether the owner of the 
property is a customer of the bank or 
not. Only his personal circumstances 
enter into the case where we have 
reason to believe that a loan on 
property belonging to him would be 
unsatisfactory. We look primarily on 
the property appraisal for our security 
and we are in a position to pick out 
the safest risks. 
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“This is as far as we want to go with 
mortgages. We only have a limited 
amount of the bank’s funds to place 
in mortgages and we do not want the 
complexities of underwriting securities 
based on mortgages, selling participa- 
tion certificates, and so forth, as we 
should feel that the bank would incur 
a kind of moral liability in case they 
should turn out badly. 

“Occasionally when we have placed 
all the funds available for this purpose, 
we have put would-be borrowers in 
touch with private investors who had 
funds to loan. In such cases we have 
been careful not to accept any liability, 
and have done so merely as an accom- 
modation. This is as far as we have 
cared to go, and we look upon the 
mortgage loan department simply as a 
means to employ a proportion of our 
funds with maximum security and a 
moderately liberal yield.” 

A second banker went a good deal 
further in his conception of the mort- 
gage department’s place in his institu- 
tion. ‘“‘We find here,” he said, “‘that 
the mortgage loan department is far 
more than merely a safety-first invest- 
ment proposition. It is that, of course, 
and functions as an excellent profit 
maker, but we aim to use it for co- 
operation with the savings department 
and the commercial department. For 
example, it used to be the case that 
when thrifty persons wished to buy a 
home, we had no suggestion to make 
other than to advise them to accumu- 
late an equity in the savings depart- 
ment. Pretty soon they would be off 
to a building and loan association, and 
we would lose both the chance of the 
mortgage and the savings account. 
Now we keep in closer touch with the 
customer, and take the individual 
circumstances into account when mak- 
ing the mortgage loan. Then we can 
amortize the payments just the same 
as the building and loan association 
but at a lower rate, and we save the 
customer. 

“Similarly in the commercial loan 
(Continued on page 44) 
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COLD Review 


The Net Effect of Its 
Free Flow Abroad and 
the Demands at Home 


By Ivan Wright 40 


Department of Economics, University 
of Illinois 


NLY four years ago the one 
leading commercial nation of the 
world on the gold standard was 

the United States. At present all of 
the leading commercial countries have 
returned to the gold standard. The 
commercial world is again on the gold 
basis as in 1913. This important re- 
construction so necessary in both 
national and international commerce 
has been virtually completed during 
the past year. 

This marks the completion of one of 
the most important steps in the eco- 
nomic program of restoration following 
the World War. It should be said also 
that this is one of the steps without 
which the rest of the economic rehabili- 
tation would be impossible. A sound 
and reliable money is the first need of 
commerce and trade, and without a 
dependable money, uncertainty and 
chaos prevail. Regarding the progress 
in the re-establishing of the gold 
standard during the last year, the 
Federal Reserve Board has made the 
following comment: 

“The past twelve months have 
witnessed the practical completion of 
the world’s return to the gold basis. 
Currencies of nearly all the principal 
countries of the world have resumed a 
definite relationship to gold, and free 
international gold movements have 
been substantially restored, though 
there are still certain restrictions upon 
the withdrawal of gold in many foreign 
countries. 

*“*Re-establishment of these relation- 
ships has had the important con- 
sequence, from the Reserve bank point 
of view, of restoring the influences that 
under the gold standard tend to correct 
exceptional credit developments in any 
country that takes an important part 
in international finance and trade. 

‘This return to free gold movements 
has reduced fluctuations of the ex- 
changes to a range within the gold 
points, has brought about a closer 
adjustment of money rates at the 
principal money markets, and has been 
an influence for effecting a closer inter- 
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BIG EXPORT MOVE DEPLETES GOLD STOCK 


BILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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relationship of commodity price 
movements as between different 
countries.” 

The importance of the restora- 
tion of the gold standard and 
the stabilization of the curren- 
cies of the world on a gold basis, 
can easily be appreciated when 
we stop to consider the irregu- 
larity in the foreign exchanges 
and commodity prices in the 
different countries only a few 
years ago. Every bank clerk 
can remember when the value 


GOLD LOSS IS OFFSET BY RESERVE CREDIT 


Total BILLS SECURITIES 
Banks 
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of the franc, mark, and lire 
fluctuated from one hour to 
the next. The prices of commodities 
and property rights fluctuated similarly. 
Under such conditions the national, as 
well as the international, trade of these 
countries was extremely speculative. 
With the re-establishment of the cur- 
rencies on a gold basis, both domestic 
and foreign trade can continue with 
confidence in both the moneys and 
prices. This has been one of the diffi- 
cult, as well as the first, fundamental 
step in re-establishing world trade and 
finance on a sound and reliable basis. 
In the readjustment since the war, it 
is an accomplishment that has no 
second in importance, and American 
bankers have played a large part in this 
work. And in all justice, it should be 


Presznted graphically by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


ew York 


said that the investment public of this 
country deserves a good share of the 
credit for their confidence and willing- 
ness to loan their savings through the 
purchase of foreign securities. 


UNTIL recently this adjustment of 

the world’s gold reserves has been 
carried on so quietly that few bankers 
even, have really taken stock of the situ- 
ation. The progress that has been made 
is remarkable. Large accumulations of 
gold have been restored to their proper 
places in the world of finance without 
any serious disturbance to any part of 
the economic world, and every step has 
added new progress in the line of 
financial stabilization beneficial to all 


Gold Holdings of the important Central Banks of the 
World, 1924 to 1928 (000,000 omitted) 


Country 1928 1927 
United States (a) 3,732 4,202 
France 1,136 875 (b) 
Great Britain 833 740 
Argentina 616 452 
Japan 542 544 
Spain 503 501 
Italy 257 255 
Germany 496 429 
Other Countries 1,437 1,287 
Netherlands 175 162 
Total 9,733 9,417 
(a) Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 


Inc. or Dec. 

1926 1925 1924 Between 

1924-28 
4,056 3,962 4,095 -363 
711 yf le | 710 +426 
Vou 765 624 +214 
451 461 458 +158 
570 586 599 -57 
490 490 489 +14 
219 219 218 +39 
355 253 110 +386 
1,226 1,226 1,146 +292 
172 183 214 -39 
8,981 8,856 8,663 +1,070 


(b) Partly estimated. 
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countries —reflected in the world’s gold 
holdings tabulated with this article. 

These figures, together with the fact 
that all these countries have returned 
to international gold payments, will 
tell the story of what has been going 
on during these years when currencies 
have been stabilized, prices adjusted to 
a world level, and international trade 
and finance re-established on _ the 
dependable and traditional gold stand- 
ard of payments. Bond buyers, bond 
salesmen and even bankers have shared 
in this large task of financial rehabili- 
tation and it has been done so quietly 
and quickly that few have realized 
what has been accomplished. 

After noting the gold holdings of the 
leading central banks of the world, it is 
necessary to examine the _ reserve 
position of these banks with respect to 
their note and deposit liabilities. It is 
possible for a bank to have a large 
horde of gold and still be in a very 
unsatisfactory position because its 
liabilities are over-extended. In fact 
this has been one of the leading diffi- 
culties in the work of re-establishing 
the gold standard in many countries. 

Germany finally had to repudiate 
her currency and start over with a new 
currency. France and Italy have 
succeeded in stabilizing their currency 
at a fraction of the old par. England 
faced the difficult task of returning 


_ to gold payments with all her war 


liabilities and she has succeeded admir- 
ably until no one who held on to 
British currency or debts will lose a 
cent. This is the historic record of 
England and her sound banking system 
and for this, great credit 
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Ratio of reserve materials 
to notes and deposits 


Bank | in per cent 
June June 
1928 1927 
Fed. Res. Banks 63.4 74.3 
Bank of France eted 88.2 
Bank of England 33.4 30.0 


Bank of Argentine 37.1 20.0 
Bank of Japan 47.7 47.9 
Bank of Spain 58.9 57.0 
Reichsbank 40.0 34.0 
Bank of Italy 52.3 39.7 
Bank of Netherlands 72.7 62.8 


Reserve Position of Central Banks 


+ Increase — Decrease 
between June, 1927 and June, 1928 
in millions of dollars 


Liabilities Reserve Materials 


Notes Deposits Gold Foreign Exc. 
+308 —23 +261 +254 
+30 +13 
+62 +132 +6 
+10 -17 
+99 -34 +67 +44 
-90 +19 +31 +75 
+18 -4 +12 +30 


years ago, most of the currencies of the 
world except our own were fluctuating 
daily and the subject of rank specula- 
tion in every money market, but today 
all these currencies are on a stable basis 
and both national and international 
finance can depend on one as well as 
another— whichever is most convenient. 
That all of this could be accomplished 
by 1928 is more than the most opti- 
mistic could have hoped for even two or 
three years ago. While the reserve 
ratios of the principal central banks 
have increased, that of the Federal 
Reserve banks has decreased. Both 
changes have been advantageous to all 
countries concerned. At one time we 
had almost half of the world’s monetary 
gold, a large part of which had been 
exported to this country in flight from 
the falling currencies and financial 
structures of foreign countries. With 
the re-establishment of stable curren- 
cies, balanced budgets, and reasonable 
taxes, it was fully expected that a large 


and confidence is deserved. 


But all the important 


countries have worked 
their currencies down until 
their present reserve ratio 
is large and the central 
banks are in a _ strong 
position with respect to 
their liabilities —as shown 
in the tabulation of the 
reserve position of the 
central banks. 

For the Federal Reserve 
banks, which hold practi- 
cally no foreign exchange, 
and the banks of England 


part of our excess gold would be re- 
turned to the countries from which it 
came. The task of aiding these 
countries to restore a sound financial 
system and take back their share of the 
world’s gold has been contributed to 
largely by the co-operation of the 
United States unselfishly, and this will 
go down in financial history as one of 
the great accomplishments of the 
economic reconstruction. 


ESPITE the loss of more than a half 

billion gold during the past year, the 
Reserve banks are in a strong position. 
Nevertheless the reserve ratio, which 
is only about 10 per cent under the 
ratio a year ago, can hardly be said to 
show the true situation in this country. 
Regarding this situation, the Federal 
Reserve Board has made the following 
comment: 

“The amount of gold legally required 
by the Reserve banks, however, is 
measured under the present conditions 
not by their reserve requirements alone, 
but also by their requirements of 
collateral against outstanding Federal 
Reserve notes, which under the law 
must be covered up to 100 per cent by 
gold or eligible paper pledged with the 
Federal Reserve Agent. The volume of 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding on 
August 22, i.e., of notes issued by the 
Federal Reserve Agents to the Federal 
Reserve banks, was $2,027,000,000, in- 
cluding about $385,000,000 of notes 
held by the issuing banks 


for counter requirements. 


and Japan, whose foreign 


exchange holdings are not 
public, ratios shown are for gold 
reserves only. The figures for the 
bank of France are based on estimates. 
For the national bank of Argentina, 
the figures used for gold holdings in- 
clude other cash, principally notes 
issued by the conversion office. For 
the German Reichsbank, the figures 
include only foreign moneys. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
the principal central banks have made 
rapid strides in restoring their reserve 
ratios during the last year. Only a few 


On that date eligible paper 
available as collateral was 
$1,190,000,000, leaving 
about $838,000,000 of notes 
to be covered by gold. In 
addition a 5 per cent re- 
demption fund must be 
carried with the Treasurer 
of the United States against 
the part of the notes that 
is not covered by gold; this 
redemption fund requires 
another $60,000,000 of gold. 
The 35 per cent reserves 


necessary against deposits 


would absorb about $814,- 


© INTERNATIONAL 
Scenes in the refinery in Germinston, near Johannesburg, South 
Africa, where more than half world’s output of gold is refined 


000,000 of reserves, bring- 
ing the total reserve 
(Continued on page 51) 
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ral | / LD-STYLE LOOSE-LEAF LEDGERS are fast losing ground 
They slow up bank efficiency and steal profits. 


ed Let us show you how scores of abreast -of-the-times 
banks are using the Shaw-Walker Insulated Savings Ledger 
Desk and Card Ledger Forms to take care of an increased vo!- 
ume of business with greater speed and improved customer 
ral | Zs= service and at a much lower cot. 
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by ed These improved insulated steel desks—housing 15,000 accounts 
~ “Built Like a 19 Jess than 15 square feet of 

S floor space—also provide 
valuable day and night protec- 
tion against fire, theft and water for 
their ledgers. » Mail 
coupon today for Special Bulletin. 


Specimens of Shaw- 

alker Savings 
on Department Card 

- Ledger Forms. 

the n They facilitate 
ral quick posting and 
in- extremely durable 
card stock 


SPECIAL BANK REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Other 
Shaw-Walker 


Bank Equipment: THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, 


Bank Department, BCH-11, Muskegon, Mich. | 
hat acon hag: Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Report Bulletin, MODERN | 
| 
| 
| 


ires Tiling Cabinets ports from progressive banks concerning successful changes they have made in their bookkeeping 
Id Teller’s Vault Trucks routine and installations of equipment that have hrought them greater operating efficiency. 
ves Check Sorting Racks 


Mr. 
i Posting Trays; in fact, 
"7 everything for all other Name of Bank 
a ban‘: system operations. 
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The Super-Speed 


Protectograph. 
Imprints 1200 
checks an hour! 


delible imprint of the Protectograph dail is p 
guards the amount line on millions @orou 
checks. Todd Greenbac Checks, with m« 
famous self-canceling feature, are used li prey 
thousands of business firms for protectidfne n 
against alteration or counterfeiting. The most neatlhoder 
non-counterfeitable signature known, the signature of ti§ So 1 
Todd Check Signer, is fast becoming the accepted signffodd 1 


ture of every modern business issuing pay-roll check# muc 


dividend checks or other checks in quantities. 

Certainly, protection has been a most significant factifi 
in gaining for the Todd System its reputation througho 
the business world. But there is another reason for | 
wide use, a very important reason—speed ! Todd machin 
operate with extraordinary speed. They are savers of timfraph. 


Todd Greenbac 


SYSTEM 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of ail 
check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts, The Protec- 


tograph is made in a variety ‘ preven 
of models, one for every ; §nan 
check-writing requirement, : 
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ey reduce the cost of labor. They in- 
oduce worth-while new economies into 
putine procedure. With the Todd System 
is possible not only to prepare checks 
oroughly protected, more easily legible, 
nd more distinguished in appearance, but 
)prepare these checks in a fraction of the 
me necessary by hand methods. Every 
wdern business can profit by this saving of time and effort. 
So rapid has been the advance in check preparation by 
odd methods that any bank or business executive will find 
much to his advantage to discuss recent developments 
ith a representative of The Todd Company. Call the Todd 
fice in your city or write us on any question regarding 
eck protection methods. The Todd Company, Protec- 
graph Division. (Established 1899.) 1186 University 
venue, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
aph, Super-Safety Checks, and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


ECK PROTECTION 


Greenbac Checks, with Standard Forgery Bonds 
patented self-canceling cover the remaining check- 
ies, eliminate another fraud possibilities, namely, 
fof many check losses forgery of signature and 
Neventing change of forgery of endorsement. 
§sname, date and num- Qualified Todd users receive 
““counterfeiting.” Su- policies at the most advan- 
ly printed or litho- tageous discounts from the 
il, they are made only General Indemnity Corpora- 
Hr, never sold in blank. tion of America. 
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PART II. 


ARNINGS of banks, particularly 
E country banks, have been less 

generally, the last few years —a 
statement of fact which I do not 
believe will be criticized. If anything 
is to be done about it, the first step, 
. logically, is to ascertain insofar as is 
possible why they have been reduced. 
Without that information, any attempt 
to find the remedy is likely to be in- 
adequate; in other words, let us not 
choose a medicine before diagnosing 
the disease. 

We found one of the symptoms in 
the first of these articles under this head 
and, in the manner of the allopathic 
doctors, applied a salve designed to 
correct that one symptom, the salve 
being a schedule of float charges 
recommended by the “Committee on 
Bank Costs” of the Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association. The eclectic doctors say, 
however, that you can’t cure a disease 
by treating one symptom, and, as a 
matter of fact, the Minnesota com- 
mittee goes far beyond mere symptoms. 

When the Minnesota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation put its committee on the quest 
for both reason and remedy, it was 
proceeding logically. Whether the 
committee hit upon the real reason, or, 
having hit upon it, expressed it 
exactly, may be matter for argument — 
at least there is room for some slight 
difference of opinion respecting the 
analysis of the situation presented in 
the committee’s report: 


Without much effort, the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that the earning 
capacity of the average country bank has 
been greatly reduced in the past few years. 
Various items of income have been taken 
from the banks and these have slipped away 
so gradually that bankers haven’t become 
conscious of their loss until, suddenly, they 


Much 
Does 


Cost? 


Minnesota’s Way, and 
a Free Discussion of 
“Free Services” 


By Arthur F. McCarty 


find their incomes im- 
paired and dividends and 
reserves matters of past 
history. Even with a 
good note case, the safety 
of the banks depends 
upon their earning 
power. Much of the 
earnings, heretofore, 
have come from sources 
other than strictly bank- 
ing. It is perhaps well 
that, from now on, banks 
must operate only as 
banking institutions and 
not depend for their 
earnings upon these so- 
called side lines. 


Probably, there have been losses by 
very small country banks because of 
the diversion of such sources of income 
as insurance, but the general reduction 
in earnings has not come about, in my 
opinion, because “‘various items of 
income have been taken from the 
banks.” Banks have not in the past 
charged, generally, for the services 
being discussed in these articles and, 
therefore, there can hardly have been 
much loss of income from “‘sources 
other than strictly banking.” The 
facts are that interest rates on loans 
have been on a downward course for 
years, and expenses of operation have 
been advancing, along with an in- 
crease in the service and kinds of 
service banks have been called upon to 
render, gratis, to their customers. 
Also, business in all its branches has 
quickened, so that the average demand 
account uses more checks and, con- 
sequently, more bookkeeping and other 
clerical work, than heretofore, and 
these are the items entering into the 
reduced earnings. 

If that is a correct diagnosis, and I 
believe it is, the remedy lies in one of 
three courses of action: (1) to charge 


George Susens, chairman of the Cost Committee of the 


innesota Bankers’ Association 


a higher interest rate on loans —and 
that cannot be done in a competitive 
money market; (2) to reduce expenses 
—and that can be done only slightly; 
(3) to adopt a schedule of charges for 
services rendered that will change 
that item from loss to profit. Of the 
three, only the third is at all feasible or 
likely to have any substantial effect. 
To quote from the report again: 


A careful check-up develops many leaks. 
Many of these leaks come about through 
the generosity of the banker, but most of 
them through cut-throat competition. 
Banks were and in many places still are 
printing and supplying checks free of 
charge, giving away expensive pockel 
books, calendars and savings banks, to say 
nothing about remembering the new-born 
baby. Literally hundreds of items of a like 
nature could be enumerated. Strange as 
it may seem, the public never demanded 
such liberality at our hands. We bankers 
forced these unbusiness-like practices upon 
the unsuspecting public, and it is clearly 
our duty to remedy the situation. The 
people are demanding that we change our 
ways. The time was never more op- 
portune. 


When a bank customer has his 
name and business imprinted on his 
checks, his purpose is to advertise 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 


‘ ERIE, PA. 


SAFETY 


Thirty-one 


Adequa le Pr of ect On sot 


and test for_yourself its su- 
periorities. Get adequate pro- 
tection for your bank checks. 


fo r Yo rB an Kk Ch ecks 


HE question of adequate protection for 
your bank checks against raising and altera- 
tion is of concern to you as an executive. 


The Hammermill laboratories have introduced Q Superiorit ies 


a Safety Paper capable of measuring up to the 


present day need. Its manufacture is based on 1. Made in the one mill. 
2. Under strict laboratory supervision. 
a long experience in making safety papers and 3. Splendid writing surface, sensitive 
an exhaustive study of the existing needs. eo 5 
The safety paper of yesterday cannot meet conspicuous. 

: 5. Wide range of attractive colors. 
the present day requirements. The present 
which offer the answer to the question—how to 

. lain esign, semaphore an water- 
get the greatest protection for your bank checks. mark identify paper and serve as 


warning of the futility of alteration. 


Your printer or lithographer will tell you about the practical printing qualitics 
—and economy of Hammermill Safety. Mail the coupon today. 


date, check number, payee’s name, 
amount numerals, and signature. 


HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Eric, Pa. 


Please send a conv of your booklet of Hammermi!l Safety Paper— 
to test its safety superiorities. 


Your name... 


Name of Printer 
or Lithographer 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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himself and his business, and whether 
it is right and proper for the bank to 
pay for the printing and make no 
charge to the customer, depends on 
whether the bank wants to give away 
its money paying its customers’ bills. 
This service may not be in the cate- 
gory of those from which the bank 
should receive a revenue, but certainly 
it should collect at least the actual 
cost of the printing. 

More can be said for the practice of 
“giving away expensive pocket books, 
calendars and savings banks,’ for 
this is advertising, pure and simple, 
and, whether it is particularly good 
advertising or not, we are not likely to 
find our remedy in elimination of 
advertising. Indeed, since a bank 
could scarcely make a charge for such 
an article, and this discussion being 
devoted to services for which a charge 
can properly be made, the point lies 
outside our realm. 


Briefly stated, the remedy proposed 
by the Costs Committee, of which Mr. 
George Susens, vice-president of the 
Farmers National Bank of Alexandria, 
Minn., is the enthusiastic chairman, 
is to charge for everything the bank 
does. A _ reiteration of its views 
from my first article is worth while: 
““Your committee feels that every item 
going through a bank should pay its 
way with a profit,” and the com- 
mittee’s report goes on to say, frankly, 
that its plan contemplates a charge 
for every service rendered. The work 
of this committee seems to have been 
of a very painstaking and thorough 
kind and will surely be of inestimable 
service to banking, and it may be that 
its drastic recommendations were made 
with the view that few banks would in 
any event go as far as it suggested. 

Hence the recommendations went 
the limit. By which no implication of 
insincerity is intended, for the com- 
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mittee has been earnest and sincere 
in its work. But hardly anyone, 
viewing the matter impartially and 
without the enthusiasm engendered 
by the task imposed upon the com- 
mittee, will be ready to go as far as the 
suggested schedules contemplate, at 


- least in all directions, for these schedules 


are the minimum charges proposed. 


Mest readers will agree with the 

writer that the “Schedule of Float 
Charge” (see first article) is rea- 
sonable and sound and that most 
banks could adopt it without much 
upsetting effect, while other schedules 
printed here relating to other charges, 
do not immediately sell themselves 
to us. The entire schedule appears 
separately on this page. 

We are inclined to endorse the Min- 
nesota schedules “in principle,’ whether 
we agree with them by items or not. 
Anyhow, it is clear that the Costs 


UNIFORM SCHEDULE OF SERVICE CHARGES 


DRAWING PAPERS: 


Affidavit 
Agreement 


Assignment of Mortgage 
Bill of Sale 


1 

1 

1 

Lien 1 
Real Estate Mortgage 1 
Real Estate Mortgage with Coupons. . 2 
Satisfaction of Real Estate Mortgage 1 
Power of Attorney 1 
Chattel Mtg., 1 
Inspection of Chattels.............. 0 


Ine. Recording and Satisfaction. 
$3.00to 1 


COLLECTIONS: 


Incoming— 

Drafts, 25c first $100 and 15c each additional $100. 
B/L Drafts, 25c first $100 and 10c each additional $100. 
Notes, 1 per cent with minimum of 50c. 

Outgoing— 

Drafts, 10c per item. 


Rents—25c per item on rent paid at bank; 


5 per cent of 
net proceeds for care of property. 


Coupons— 

Liberty bonds, 10c per $100, minimum 5c. Other 
Bonds, 15c per item. 

Bonds, principal, 1/10 of 1 per cent, minimum, 5c. Plus 


registration and insurance and any collection charges. 


Contract payments— 
Up to $100, 25c; 15¢ per $100 thereafter. 


Light and Power Bills— 
2 per cent, with minimum of 25c on any item. 


EXCHANGE: 


Cashier’s Checks, Certified Checks and Drafts, 5c per 
item of $5.00 and under; over $5.00, 10c per $100. 


Traveler’s Checks, 34 of 1 per cent. 
Telegraphic transfer of money, Western Union rates. 


Cream, potato and elevator checks, see Par. 6, Schedule of 
Float Charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Auto Licenses— 
Credit Reports— 
Special reports, according to service. 
Completion of rural credit loan, 1 per cent, 
Tax Remittances— 
Minimum interest charge on notes............... oe 
Sending notice of past due note.................. 20 
Safe deposit box, standard equipment............ 2.00 
Safekeeping— 
Negotiable securities, per $1,000................. 1.50 


Escrows— 


A minimum fee of $2.50, payable in advance, for each con- 
tract involving $2,500 or less. On amounts over $2,500, a 
charge of 10c for each additional $100. In everv case any 
fees for drawing papers or costs of collection shall be added 
to the regular charge. 


AUCTION SALES: 


It is not advisable to endeavor to establish a uniform fee 
for auction sales because conditions vary materially in differ- 
ent sections of the state. Charges made for clerking and dis- 
counting the paper in various parts of the state range from 1 
per cent to 7 per cent. In southern Minnesota, the charge is 
2 per cent or 3 per cent, while in the northern part, 5 per cent 
is the average with as high as 7 per cent. The minimum 
charge in any county should be not less than $10. It is 
recommended that a uniform charge be established by county 
associations. 


CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS: 
Service charge on checking accounts averaging less 


N. S. F. checks returned and not charged to 

N. S. F. checks charged to account of maker...... .50 
Printed checks and endorsement stamps.......... Cost 
Charge on savings accounts closed within 3 mos. 50 
Minimum savings accounts on which interest paid. 5.00 
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Modern Bank 
SPEED AND 


Sheets are held at the 
correct posting angle. 
The drop side permits 
offsetting or ‘‘stuffing.”’ 


The steel-brushed 

aluminum bottom 

prevents the sheets 

from sliding while 
in use. 


A steel-brushed aluminum bot- 
tom holds the sheets in place 
against the rear follower dur- 
ing posting operations, and the 
convenient drop-side permits 
offsetting or “stuffing” with 
the posting media when these 
features are desired. 


Your DeLuxe stationer is a dependable business man 


anxious to help you improve 


routine. His store is in your neighborhood and he 
will be glad to demonstrate the DeLuxe tray either 
there or in your own bank. If you don’t know him 
we will be glad to give you his name. 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY EASTERN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 316 HUDSON STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. 


LOOSE LEAF 
SYSTEMS 
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Accounting Demands 


CCURACY alone does not satisfy the modern 
banker. His records must be made speedily 
as well as accurately. | 


Bankers who use the DeLuxe machine book- 
keeping tray have discovered that it helps the 
machine operators produce more work per 
hour. It opens and closes quickly 
on roller bearings, keeps the sheets 
in perfect condition so that they 
may be fed rapidly to the machine, 
and the dependable ratchet lock 
holds the contents safely and 
securely when not in use. 


The follower plates 
hold sheets per- 
fectly flat, remov- 
ing any tendency 
to curl. 


The tray with top be- 
comes a compact steel 
unit, solid, fire resist- 
ing and easy to 


handle. 


your record-keeping 


Serving the Banker thru Progressive Stationers 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Committee, whose work the schedules 
are, makes the recommendations for 
the state of Minnesota only, and 
probably will be content if the sugges- 
tions lead other state associations to 
study the same matters and draw their 
own conclusions. 

Turning to the beginning of the 
schedules, under the head “‘Drawing 
Papers,” we find a_ sizable list of 
jobs and the recommended charges 
therefor. The writer feels constrained 
to remark, as a lawyer, that no bank 
should undertake the drawing of an 
instrument such as a contract, will, or 
other document, other than of the 
simplest kind, and usually 
never if the case is one in 
which no printed blank is 
available. The schedules 
show that the committee 
knows what kinds of jobs 
small country banks are 
called on to perform, and 
most of those listed are such 
as the average banker is 
competent to do. 

At the same time, hun- 
dreds of villages having 
banks have no law offices, 
so the work must be done 
by the banker or someone 
in the town if the customer 
is to be saved a trip to the 
nearest city. Since such a 
service is worth something 
to the customer and has 
saved him the expense of a 
trip, he should pay for it, 
and the recommended charges 
are none too high. They 
are less, on the average, than 
the law office would charge 
him. But permit me to repeat 
that wills and _ contracts, 
aside from those for which 
printed blanks are available, 
should be drawn only by competent 
lawyers. Much serious litigation has 
followed the attempts of laymen to 
draw such papers, usually resulting in 
heavy loss for the customers. 

Passing the head “Collections,” 
which scarcely requires comment, we 
come to the suggested charges for 
issuing exchange. What Mr. Susens 
and his committee are getting at, of 
course, is the practice obtaining in 
thousands of banks of making no 
charge whatever for exchange issued 
to or for a customer of the bank. 

An elucidation of the practice is 
hardly necessary, but here is an 
example: A few weeks ago, a client 
sent me to California to effect settle- 
ment of a controversy, and supplied 
me with a sum of money for the 
purpose. I took the client’s check to 
my own bank and asked for a series of 
drafts payable at par in ‘Los Angeles, 
cutting the sum up so it could be 
divided and used according to the 
settlement to be reached. On second 


thought, being a person with some 
knowledge of banking, I changed my 
request to one for cashier’s checks, so 
my bank could have the use of the 
money in the interim. The bank made 
no charge for the exchange, nor would 
it have made any for the drafts, 
which the average customer would 
have taken. Here is a transaction of a 
kind occurring continually in every 
bank. The customer is accommodated, 
of course, and, possibly, he appreciates 
the service, but how much does the 
service cost the bank? 

Not the same amount in all cases, of 
course, but enough, and just why the 


omewhere in the midst of 
these divergent views, lies 
the position proper for the 
average country bank to take. 
Because some time must elapse 
before the public can be con- 
verted to any decided change 
in practice, probably a gradual 
development will ensue and 
in the course of it, experience 
will point the way to exact 
positions on various items 
set out in the schedules.” 


customer should expect the service 
to be rendered free, when a like service 
at the postoffice or express office would 
cost him something, is to be explained 
only on the hypothesis that the 
bankers have spoiled him. This, too, 
is one point wherein the analysis of the 
Costs Committee is sound, for the 
practice of issuing exchange without 
charge is of comparatively recent 
origin and banks formerly quite gen- 
erally charged for the service. The 
items of cost entering into the service 
are several in number and include the 
expense, and probable loss in interest 
on daily balance, invoived in main- 
taining New York or Chicago balances. 
I am told that the reserve banks in 
smaller centers like Kansas City or 
Minneapolis pay about one-half per 
cent more on the average balances 
of their country bank correspondents 
than do the banks of New York. Now 
the country banks of my state (tribu- 
tary to Kansas City) and those of Mr. 
Susens’ state (tributary to Minneapolis 
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and St. Paul) have to keep their re- 
serve funds somewhere, but if it were 
not necessary to maintain balances in 
New York, all the money could be 
kept at the _higher-interest-paying 
banks nearer home. There is no pur- 
pose at all, that I know of, other than 
the issuing of exchange, in keeping a 
balance in New York by such a 
country bank. So to fit itself to issue 
exchange to its customers, the country 
bank gives up one-half per cent on a 
few thousand dollars, besides which 
it has the expense of postage on 
remittance letters and the actual 
clerical work involved. It is believed 
that for these sound reasons 
exchange should be charged 
for—whether at the rates 
suggested, or others—and 
that banks would find little 
or no complaint from cus- 
tomers if charges were made 
on a basis similar to or 
slightly below the rates of 
the postoffice department and 
express companies. It is 
assumed, of course, that all 
banks charge others. than 
customers for exchange. 

Bankers located in large 
towns or cities may be sur- 
prised at the variety of jobs 
classified under ‘‘Miscella- 
neous.” The list could have 
been made longer, for it by 
no means comprises all the 
tasks of a miscellaneous kind 
the country banker is asked 
by his customers to perform. 
Owners of real estate often 
ask the bank to look after 
the insuring of their prop- 
erty, even when the banker 
does not write insurance him- 
self; banks are called upon 
to look after and pay lodge, 
golf club and church membership dues 
as they fall due; the banker is guide, 
counselor and friend when the income 
tax return is made out; life insurance 
premiums are sometimes made payable 
at a bank without any attention on the 
part of the insured person; not in- 
frequently, householders provide that 
the gas company, the electric light 
company and the water company shall 
collect by calling at the bank with the 
receipt and the bank pays the bill; and 
an astonishing array of other little 
vexing matters are left to the bank to 
care for, and usually without provision 
for remuneration. 


BANKS are no longer simple de- 

positaries of money which they lend 
out. The receipt of money on deposit 
and its disbursement by loans, really 
the main purpose and objective of the 
organization, is being subordinated, in 
point of time used, to other public 
services. Whatever amount of time 
is used in the performing of tasks of 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HE Continental National Bank and Trust Company 
and the Illinois Merchants Trust Company soon will 
be consolidated as the Continental Illinois Bank and 

Trust Company. The consolidated bank will have capital of 

75 million, surplus of 65 million and reserves of 10 million. 

Deposits will be approximately 900 million and resources will 

exceed one billion. George M. Reynolds will be chairman of 

the executive committee. Arthur Reynolds will be chairman 
of the board. Eugene M. Stevens will be president. Corres- 
pondents of both banks can transact their business at the 
consolidated bank with officers who are now serving them. 

The united bank will have direct relations with more banks 

in the United States than any other bank, and its foreign 

bank connections will run into the thousands. It is planned 
that the consolidated bank will be a member of the Federal 

Reserve System. Affiliated with the consolidated bank will 

bean investment securities company—the Continental Illinois 


Company. It will have a capitalization of 20 million dollars 


NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
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The Invisible Risks in Banking 


other farm wastes is now being put to 
commercial use, annual production 
now running over 500,000 pounds a 
year. 

Naturally, this has a direct bearing 
upon farming and farm values of the 
future, and as such, upon farm loans. 

The speed of experimentation and 
invention is accelerating. This is not 
surprising when you consider that 
whereas in 1921 there were 578 indus- 
trial organizations maintaining sepa- 
rate research facilities, there are at 
present more than a thousand. Besides 
research conducted by purely indus- 
trial organizations, there are seventy 
trade associations and 152 colleges and 
technical schools engaged in research 
work. About $200,000,000 a year is 
now being spent in activities 
of this sort by industries and 


(Continued from page 9) 


of invisible risk —the broader trends, 
the great sweeping changes which 
occur in our methods of doing business. 
Many of these are related to research 
and are among its inevitable results. 
They might, in fact, be considered the 
general effects of research rather than 
its specific or immediate effects. 

Every so often in this country we 
experience the swift rise of a great new 
industry. The first major example, of 
course, was the railroad. The auto- 
mobile came next, and is still at the 
peak. 

The electric refrigerator industry is 
on the ascendancy. In 1923, produc- 
tion of electric refrigerators was only 
some sixteen thousand machines. Amaz- 
ing expansion of the industry was ac- 


possibility to expect that by further 
research and invention, air transporta- 
tion may become safe enough and 
cheap enough to fall within the range 
of mass use. 


BY analogy there may be in the United 
States today other industries, 
now unrecognized, now only in their 
infancy, that some day may be destined 
to experience just such a rise as the 
railroad, the automobile, the electric 
refrigerator, or the airplane. What 
they are we cannot possibly foretell. 
It is certainly of importance to the 
banker, however, to keep himself in- 
formed as to the origin of, and progress 
made by, new industries —to keep an 
open mind toward them, and not to 
allow his proverbial conserv- 


by the federal government, 
and, in addition, trade 
associations are spending 
about $15,000,000 a_ year, 
and colleges and_ technical 
schools well over a million. 

Among the foremost cor- 
porations maintaining re- 
search laboratories are the 
Aluminum Company of 
America, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, General Electric, 
General Motors, Standard 
Oil, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, United 
States Steel, and Westing- 
house. It is significant that 


atism to prejudice him 
against them. 

It amuses us now to recall 
what some of us said not so 
long ago about the automo- 
bile. And yet, we, who today 
look askance on new projects, 
are just as narrow-minded as 
was the old-fashioned banker 
who stuck to his horses, and 
predicted that the automobile 
would never be anything more 
than a toy. Of course, new 
ventures present more diffi- 
cult credit risks —but on the 
other hand, it is in new 
ventures that lie the great 
opportunities of the future. 

It happens every now and 
then that a major trend within 


those industries whose _re- 
search expenditures were the 
largest five years ago have been the 
ones that have made the greatest rela- 
tive growth since that time. 

Maurice Holland, director of the 
Division of Engineering and Industrial 
Research, National Research Council, 
says: “Forecasting futures by the 
present trend of research in industries 
will be reduced by trade behaviors 
to the same simple formulas and com- 
putations which now control the trans- 
actions in May cotton and December 
wheat on the New York Exchange.” 


WHILE this statement may appear 
considerably exaggerated, the fact 
remains that the research of today 
determines the future of industry of 
tomorrow, and it behooves the banker 
to keep informed as to research 
developments. For there is always the 
possibility that some new process or 
new product may undermine an in- 
dustry that today is apparently un- 
assailable. 
So much for research and the 
changes directly brought about there- 
by. Let us turn now to the other type 


newest monoplane 


complished by research, large scale 
capital and operating organization, 
aggressive advertising, co-operation 
and consolidation, until today sales 
are discussed in terms of a million 
units or more. The rise of the electric 
refrigerator carries with it, of course, 
larger consumption of electrical power, 
better facilities for distribution of 
perishable products both in transpor- 
tation and in retail stores, and use of 
perishable products in sections of the 
country where refrigeration hitherto had 
been too high priced for common use. 

Commercial aviation bids fair to be 
another such industry. Commercial 
flying operations in the United States 
in 1927 totaled 13,930,174 miles, an 
increase of more than 31 per cent over 
1926. Public interest in aviation has 
only this year reached that degree of 
enthusiasm which may be compared to 
the public attitude toward the auto- 
mobile when it passed from the experi- 
mental stage into mass production. 
Air mail is well established, and 
passenger transport is on the increase. 
It may not be without the bounds of 


Fast service for light freight being loaded in the Curtiss “Robin,” the an industry will so shape 


itself as to render certain 
units within that industry obsolescent 
through no fault of those units them- 
selves. This is well illustrated by the 
case of the merchant furnace. Not so 
many years ago the merchant furnace 
was dominant in the iron and steel 
industry. But the merchant pig iron 
trade has been pushed steadily into 
the background by a combination of 
irresistible forces. In 1920 there were 
131 merchant furnaces in the country. 
At the present time there are 68, a 
reduction of almost one-half. Of the 
total pig iron production for 1927, 
about 25.9 per cent came from mer- 
chant stacks as compared to 42 per 
cent in 1903. 

The point I wish to emphasize is 
that this decline is not the fault of the 
merchant furnace itself. The most 
carefully managed and efficiently oper- 
ated merchant furnace is face to face 
with the same disadvantageous trend as 
is the furnace that is poorly managed 
and poorly operated. The situation is 
one that affects all merchant fur- 
naces as a class. 

What has happened has been that 
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“FOR REAL PROTECTION SPECIFY GILBERT SAFETY BOND FOR BANK CHECKS” 
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= Millions of dollars are lost annually through 
said check frauds cleverly negotiated during the 
Ww “dangerous interval” — that is — during the 
a journey of the check from its writer’s hands 
w to the banker’s hands. 
a 
- Gilbert Safety Bond will make the “danger- 
os ous interval” safe for your checks. Its hidden 
pe elements of protection are unknown to the 
= professional check raiser. Why not let us mail 
m- you a sample book and more detailed informa- 
pe tion concerning this “‘modern addition” to safe 
nee and efficient banking procedure? 
ee 
LBERT SAFETY 
of 
“THE SAFEST OF SAPETY PAPE RS” 
» a Gilbert Safety Bond 
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—a MOUNTAIN 
of Stapling ? 


STAPLING PLIERS 


U.S.and FOREIGN PATENTS 


the human hand. Neva-Clog never 

clogs—in actual use. If misused 
it’s the only stapling machine in the 
world which has a device to instantly, 
easily and surely remove all jammed 
pone a It’s the Ejector Bar, lying be- 
tween the handles. Press it once, quickly, 
lightly, and you can continue stapling. 


Neva-Clogs on sale in stationery 
stores, or write to 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
Dept. B-11, Bridgeport, Conn. 


IN operates faster than 


Noiseless 


(Patent applied for) 


TheHallowell” 
Steel Truck 


is equally suitable for carrying 
Bullion or Books. 

Its construction is unique in 
that it is one welded unit of 
smooth, hard steel that won’t 
splinter and wear out—with 
nothing to work loose and noth- 
ing to repair. It rolls on Ball 
Bearing Rubber Tired Wheels— 
easily, noiselessly. 


© 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Bcx 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


whereas in the palmy days of the 
merchant furnace the bulk of its 
production was sold to steel works 
which were not self-contained, nowa- 
days practically all steel works have 
their own blast furnaces. Not only 
has this removed the basic pig iron and 
bessemer market from the reach of the 
merchant furnace, confining the present 
merchant furnace outlets largely to the 
foundry and malleable market, but 
steel work furnaces with excess produc- 
tion capacity are even giving the 
merchant furnace competition in the 
foundry and malleable market itself! 
Meanwhile, with modern efficiency of 
volume production, pig iron prices 
have been declining to a point where 
margins are extremely small. Further- 
more, transportation rates have defi- 
nitely walled in the merchant furnace, 
and confined its field almost entirely 
to local users. Only the merchant 
furnaces that have a good local market, 
low transportation costs, an outlet for 
by-products, and modern production 
equipment and methods, can ap- 
parently hope for satisfactory profits 
in the future. 

Obviously, a line of credit granted to 
a merchant furnace ten years ago was 
an entirely different sort of credit risk 
than would be a line of credit extended 
to that same merchant furnace today, 
even though that furnace showed a 
large increase in plant valuation and 
volume of business over what was the 
case ten years previous. The tangible 
assets may be larger, but the invisible 
risk has likewise increased. I cite the 
merchant furnace merely as an illus- 
tration of the manner in which a whole 
branch of an industry may pass from 
the advancing into the declining stage 
as the result of a broad change in 
methods of operation, production and 
doing business, within the industry at 
large. 


ANOTHER major trend which today 

is going on with surprising rapidity 
is the replacing of men by machines. 
In furnace charging, for instance, two 
men now replace fourteen; in pig iron 
casting, seven men replace sixty; in 
unloading pig iron, two men. replace 
128, and in open hearth operation, one 
man replaces forty. In the glass in- 
dustry, machinery has increased the 
average hourly output per man from 
77 to 3,000 in the case of 4-ounce glass 
bottles, and from 54 to 2,300 in the 
case of electric light bulbs. 

Now these are days of extremely 
keen competition. Replacing of men 
by machinery costs money —but it also 
saves money, and in the long run makes 
possible price reductions to meet the 
modern competition. And the manu- 
facturer who lags behind in meeting 
modern competition is lost. 

Let us go back once more to the 
Smith-Brown Company, which to all 
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intents and purposes is in excellent 
shape. Let us suppose that it is using 
machinery and operating methods 
which, three years ago, were considered 
the most efficient in the country. 
Meanwhile a new type of production 
equipment in the trade is invented, 
which will reduce by one-half the 
number of men needed. To adopt 
this new equipment will require a con- 
siderable capital expenditure. The 
Smith-Brown Company decides that 
its current equipment is still rather 
new, its markets seem assured, and 
therefore it will continue to use its 
present production methods, rather 
than expend what would appear to be 
an unjustifiable sum of money on in- 
stalling the new equipment. 

But suppose that in the meantime 
three competitors of the Smith-Brown 
Company effect a merger, and, taking 
advantage of their combined purchas- 
ing power, install the new equipment, 
reducing their labor charges by one- 
half, and making possible a substantial 
price reduction. This may leave the 
Smith-Brown Company high and dry 
within a year. If it meets the new 
price, it may perhaps continue in 
business, but at no profit. If it does 
not meet the new price, it must go out 
of business. If it delays for a year or 
two, its resources may be so depleted 
that it cannot afford to install the new 
process at that late date. There is 
nothing left for the Smith-Brown Com- 
pany to do, under such circumstances, 
but to go into a merger on its own 
account, either adding itself to the 
three competitors before mentioned, or 
to another group in the field. 

The combination of new _labor- 
saving processes, greater purchasing 
power, the merger trend, lower prices, 
and the modern competition, form an 
economic force which is absolutely 
irresistible, and which the banker, in 
granting commercial credit, must take 
into consideration as one of the power- 
ful invisible risks. 

The merger question in and of itself 
is a problem which the banker must 
consider with reference to the various 
companies to whom he extends credit. 
Is a given business headed toward a 
merger, or is it not? Would a merger 
benefit this industry, or is the business 
a type that can best succeed as an 
independent unit? Among the ad- 
vantages of mergers may be included 
control of raw materials, continuous 
use of automatic and _ cost-saving 
machinery, utilization of by-products, 
mass buying, selling, financing and 
advertising, mutual exchange of patents 
and secret processes, the use of co- 
ordinated scientific research, and par- 
ticularly the financial standing to 
attract the highest type of manage- 
ment. On the other hand, however, 
mere size does not assure large earn- 
ings. If through mergers, an industry 
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essenger 
Thrift 


A new page each month | 
repeats the story of thrift 4 


The Messenger Thrift Calendar is 
the answer to the question of how 
to reach every home and every office 
in your community with your mes- 
sage of thrift. This messageistold in 
word, picture and color on separate 
calendar pages for each month in 
the year and thereby keeps its inter- 
est always new, different, fresh. Every 
illustration is seasonable and appeal- 
ing and especially designed for bank 
advertising. The important anniver- 
saries are designated by attractive 
sketches while every date in the year 
is noted with a line of explanation 
in commemoration of the historical 
event which it marks. These and 
other exclusive features such as a 
Home Budget Chart and an interest 
table make the Messenger Thrift 
Calendar a daily reference. 


The Messenger 
Thrift Calendar 


is useful, beautiful, appropriate, and 
that is why it always finds a place on 
the wall and remains there 365 days 
in the year, building good will and 
prestige for you, keeping your story 
ever before those that you are most 
desirous of reaching. 


BANKERS! 
Remember that there is 
only one Thrift Calendar 
—the best for banks. See 


it before you order. 


For FREE Samples 


and information about our proposi- 
tion to Bankers, mail the coupon 
today. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
5942 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
5942 Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me free samples of your 
Thrift Calendars and details of your plan for 
supplying them with our name imprinted. 


Name 


Address 


City and State. 
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City 


A considerable portion of the ledger leaves and important records 
in the archives, vaults and safes of your city—commercial, financial 
and governmental—are on paper made some time during the last 
seventy-five years by the Parsons Paper Company. 


Each year some two thousand tons of Parsons rag ledger paper goes 
forward to help support the structure of American commerce and 
government, the commerce and government of your city, and coun- 
ty, and state. The first paper was shipped from the mill eight years 
before the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President. 


Parsons Papers are still made in the good old-fashioned way. They _ 


are made carefully, and dried for one hundred hours in a warm loft. 
There is a way to dry such papers in fifteen minutes, but laboratory 
tests show a diminution in the quality; so Parsons Papers are made 
the slower way, which by the way gives them a folding endurance 
advantage of 50 per cent over sheets of same rag content but dried 
on a speed schedule. 


If your important records and ledger are not on one of the Parsons Papers, 


tell your stationer about it. He likes Parsons Papers, and will recognize your 
request as coming from a man who knows value. 


DEFENDUM LEDGER 


A National Standard for Accounting Systems 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 
for Permanent Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for Your Copy — Accountants will be aided by our book of 
“Approved Accounting Forms,” a copy of which will be sent with our com- 
pliments to those making request on their business letterhead. 
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has become more bulky than is tech- 
nically warranted for that particular 
industry, it may turn out to be un- 
wieldy and unprofitable. As a general 
thing, large scale production works out 
to the advantage of those industries 
that can substitute machines for 
workers, whereas, on the other hand, 
industries that still depend upon handi- 
craft may experience a falling off of 
labor efficiency as they increase in 
size. 

There seems to be the opinion, 
among some business men, that by 
going into a merger they may eliminate 
competition. This is a false premise. 
For instance, when the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed, it was 
said to control about 73 per cent of the 
trade. By 1925 this had dwindled to 
42.8 per cent. A parallel case is that 
of the Standard Oil Company and the 
independents. Mergers do not destroy 
competition —the competing units have 
merely increased in size. 

A study of the merger trend, there- 
fore, in all its varied aspects, is 
essential to good banking practice. 


HE chain store is another illustra- 

tion of a broad trend that is having 
a profound effect upon the futures of 
many businesses, which in the past 
have seemed to be entirely stable. 
This sweeping change in method of 
distribution reacts upon both the 
manufacturer upon the one hand and 
the independent retailer upon the 
other. Increases in volume of chain 
store business are reported with the 
utmost rapidity. It is estimated that 
in the larger cities 60 to 70 per cent of 
all groceries are being sold through 
chains. How is the retailer going to 
face chain store competition? Is the 
old-fashioned wholesale and jobbing 
house going to become a thing of the 
past? Obviously, chain store dis- 
tribution has a direct bearing upon 
loans to independent stores and whole- 
sale houses. Is there a possibility that 
in the future even department stores 
and other types of retail institutions 
will be united into chains of their own, 
similar to the present Woolworth or 
A & P chains? To what extent will the 
chain stores go into the manufacture 
of their own products? 

In the field of distribution today lies 
not only the keenest of competition, 
but also, in the opinion of many, the 
largest opportunity for increased econ- 
omy and efficiency. We know what 
it costs to manufacture, and we know 
how to manufacture at minimum cost. 
Science and exactitude now govern 
the plant. But we have not put dis- 
tribution upon any such accurate 
basis. The chain stores have been but 
the pioneers in this direetion. In the 
future we may expect surveys, analyses 
and experimentation which will cut 
distribution costs and give us some 
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Why Climb Into Your Vault? 


In accordance with the designs of the most eminent bank vault engineers, and adopted by the larger 
Federal Reserve Banks, NATIONAL has long taken the lead in making available PLUG TYPE BANK 
DOORS in all sizes. Their greater protection combined with the easy passage to vault from banking 
room is an advancement comparable to the modern store entrance over the old step-up type. 


Outstanding Features of National . 
Plug Doors 
1. Polished Steel Hinges. 
2. Plated finish plates in a 
vestibules. 8, Guaranteed weights re- 
3, Oversize castingsincom- flecting superior mas- 
* pressor system. sive construction. 
4, Individually ornamented Q, Five-year replacement 
bolts. guarantee against any 
5, Positive easy operating burglarious penetration. : 
gear bolt work. , No advances on con- ' 
Seven Inch Plug Door 6, Oil tubes to all operat- tracts until work is de- Ten Inch Plug Door 
of this thickness. \ f for much inferior competitive doors 


| 
3 
J 
J 
J 
J 
Twelve Inch Plug Door 
National’s fastest selling door, for banks desiring a Special 16 Inch Plug Door 
dazzling show door with its twenty inches on po Has 40 inch wide clear opening. Ideal for 
Standard 16 Inch Plug Door : large safe deposit vaults. 


24 inches on edge. Dwarfing in ap- 
pearance competitive doors costing 
thousands more. 


National 30 Inch Main and Emergency Plug Doors 


Being useJ in central Reserve cities 


lies Checking corner card below will bring you a 40-page booklet displaying modern installations and 
ion, details on anything you are interested in. No obligation involved as we gladly furnish both. 
the 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


hat THE PLEASE CHECK AND MAIL 
0 ATIONAL SAFE | The National Safe and Lock Company 
AND Lock COMPANY 


| Gentlemen: We want, without obligation, 
| complete information concerning: 
dis- GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 40 
au. rs reproo! au Doors 
rate WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | O Daylight Robbery C Silsoceed Sestittens 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. | Vault Linings Chests 
the NEW | O Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
: YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: a 
yses 388 Broadway Tower Bldg.,6N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1429 South Los Angeles St. | G Safe Deposit Boxes (1 Vault Lockers 
cut SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | O Vault Systematizers (] Fireproof Safes 
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“\ 
HY the Com- 


pany as our correspondent?” 


—a bank president 


ECAUSE the basic 
policies of this Company make for 
direct action, prompt decisions, an 
avoidance of red tape. And back 
of these lies a wide experience in 


every phase of a New York 


correspon ent s duties. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


| BANKING TRUSTS 
Plaza Office: 42nd Street Office: 
Fifth Avenue 80 BROADWAY Madison Avenue 
at 60th St. at 42nd St. 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 
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such accurate basis of procedure in 
distribution as now governs procedure 
in production. An intensive study of 
this situation is now being made by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Certainly the old order of distribu- 
tion is passing. As new plans, new 
systems and greater efficiency in dis- 
tribution develop, the benefits will 
accrue to those who are in step with the 
times. Those who cling to past 
methods will be left behind. Obso- 
lescence of ways and means of dis- 
tribution, therefore, present to the 
banker still another problem involving 
the invisible risk. 

It is not enough, therefore, for the 
banker merely to continue in 1928 on 
the same basis as he operated upon in 
1927. For 1928 has brought new 
trends, new changes and new problems. 
The banker must keep up with the 
times; he must make himself a well- 
informed man upon a host of matters 
pertaining to the futures of the various 
businesses to which he grants credit, 
particularly along the line of those 
sometimes intangible, but extremely 
important, items that constitute “‘the 
invisible risk” in banking. 


Projecting the Message 


(Continued from page 13) 


as an aid for educational or advertising 
purposes has grown so great that now 
many companies devote their entire 
time to the planning, making, and dis- 
tribution of industrial movies. The 
standard-sized motion-picture cameras 
use 35-millimeter film. From the 
original picture as many copies as 
desired may be made, either in the 
standard 35-millimeter size for use 
with a large motion-picture projector, 
or by reduction, in the 16-millimeter 
width, for use in the small projectors. 

The cost of making a motion picture 
varies according to the length, the 
elaborateness, and the technical re- 
quirements of the picture. The prices 
range from $1,000 to $5,000 for a 
standard reel, or 1,000 feet of film, 
which requires about fifteen minutes 
to run. In the initial price, many 
motion picture companies include the 
negative and one print. Additional 
prints may be obtained. 

There are several makes of pro- 
jectors, both in the standard size and 
in the portables, and a few different 
makes of the continuously operating 
machines. The prices for the standard 
size projectors range from around 
$750 to $2,000 or $3,000. The portable 
projectors, some taking the standard 
35-millimeter film and others the 16- 
millimeter film, range in price from 
$190 up to $365, with some as low in 
price as $125, and the very small ones 
at even a lower price. 
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in 
ire Mercantile Ti ompany 
he SAINT LOUIS 
m- CONFIRMATION 
This confirms our sale to you teday of the following securities, 

ADDRESS 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OUR NO. OWNERS NOW OF LOS ANGELES 
LAND DESCRIPTION 


GOOKS SHOW A BALANCE OF 
TO YOUR CREDIT. 


TAKE NOTICE ~ There may be checks outstanding which 
would reduce the amount of above balance. 


ry out and perfect new forms ... 
quickly, easily, economically with 


the M, U [ {1 er ap h practically all standard forms used in bank- 
ing. It prints them quickly in large or 
small quantities as needed and at a cost 
well below other production sources. 

Let us give you more detailed information 
about the variety of this work and the 
money it is saving for banks all over the 
country. Just mail the coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions change fast these days. New 
forms to meet new situations are a constant 
need. It saves time, avoids waste, and re- 
duces the likelihood of hesitation to add 
important improvements to your system if 
you can run off forms for try-out purposes 
on your own Multigraph. 

The Market Street Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has found this an im- . _ 
portant convenience. New forms are set up Pr ominent M ultigrap h Users 


and printed in small quantities. When the in the Financial Field: 
stability of the form is proved and revisions ; 
incorporated on the basis of experience, an 


First National Bank .... . . #£=Boston 


electrotype is made and large savings over Fifth-Third National Bank . . . . . Cincinnati 


regular outside charges are realized. 


Riggs National Bank ... . . . . Washington 

The Banker’s Special Multigraph lends Fidelity National Bank. - Kansas City 
flexibility and economy to the printing of Syracuse Trust Company. . . - . . - Syracuse 


Iowa National Bank ... . . . ~. Des Moines 


Minneapolis Trust Company . . . Minneapolis 
Citizens and Southern Bank .. . - . Atlanta 


MAIL THIS... 


The Banker’s Special 


Multigraph is specifi- 

cally designed to meet ny> 

the requirements of al ales ie the 
operation in financial tig abo ye your 


institutions. 


ee 
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ANNOUNCINGE 


=STHE NEw 
VAULT VENTILATOR 


EMERGENGY ESCAPE 


H.... an announcement 


of interest to every banker. Recognizing the 
ever increasing need for such a device, we have 
spared no efforts to produce this Vault Ven- 
tilator Emergency Escape. It provides in one 
unit, for the first time, three indispensable 
services for successful bank vault opera- 
tion. They are: 


A means of escape from within the vault. 
A proper exhaust ventilating system. 
An emergency entrance. 


In addition, it complies with the Num- 
ber 10 Classification for bank bur- 
glary insurance and is covered by our 
exclusive patents. It can be installed 
when your new vault is built, or, if 
you wish, in your present vault. 
Write for complete details. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 
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The Mortgage Loan— 
and How 


(Continued from page 24) 


department. There is a class of mort- 
gages on industrial and business prop- 
erty that have a very serious bearing 
on commercial loans. If a concern has 
an open line of credit with our com- 
mercial loan department, we are 
directly interested in their mortgage, 
and if it is held by another party, 
perhaps another bank, we feel that 
there is an additional risk. We have 
no means of telling whether our 
customer is making his payments and 
protecting his rights. If he should get 
foreclosed, he might be forced into 
bankruptcy. On the other hand if 
we handle the mortgage, we are in 
position to watch the way he handles it 
and see that we are fully protected. 
His payments give us an idea of how 
he is progressing and his disposition 
to take care of his liabilities.” 


HE third banker whom we shall 

quote is really a composite of several 
similar views. Here the same thought 
is carried even further. In addition to 
the mortgage department as a place 
for the safe investment of the bank’s 
funds, and its usefulness in co-opera- 
tion with the savings and commercial 
departments, this view would co- 
ordinate every activity in the in- 
stitution for the upbuilding of the 
business. ‘We believe” said a banker 
of this type, “that the modern bank 
must be like a department store, with 
every phase of activity in financial 
service available under one roof. Each 
department helps the other, and every 
time a bank compels a person to go else- 
where for some service he needs, that 
bank is losing the chance of gaining 
commercial accounts, savings accounts, 
trusts, safe deposit rentals and so forth. 
In a department store, the lady who 
goes in to buy a yard of ribbon, some- 
times comes out with a fur coat. We 
try to run this bank on the same 
principle by providing every service 
that is consistent with sound and 
prudent banking and finance. 

“To carry out this plan we have 
both a mortgage loan department 
within the bank itself, and a subsidiary 
mortgage company owned by the bank 
and co-operating with all other depart- 
ments, and with our bond and invest- 
ment subsidiary. We aim to be able 
to handle all our client’s financial needs 
from the cradle to the grave —for when 
he is born we ask his parents to open a 
savings account for him, and when he 
dies our trust officers all are prepared 
to shoulder the responsibility of ad- 
ministering his estate. 

“In between these extremes, one of 
his needs is investments, and we aim to 
do something more than give him good 
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Forty-five 
: advice. In passing, it might be men- , e— 
advice, not to press our own offerings, | [BX pe 
and to obtain for customers sound in- | JBN ik 
vestment information at all times. | [Ra Me 
rt- However, we find many instances ¥. ¥. 
»p- where people have funds not likely to ¥: “x 
ing be immediately required, and often | [RR Y 
1as [| they come in with the idea of with- se oP 
m- drawing deposits for investment in | [jy9 x 
are one form or another, and a proportion A A 
ge, of these people are only too pleased to Se) 
ty, | beable to buy collateral trust mortgage ee) 
1at |} bonds with the knowledge that the | [BG ¥: 
ive underlying securities have been selected | |B Be 
ur | with the same care that is exercised in | [Bg se 
ind investing the bank’s own funds. These | [BN A 
get collateral trust mortgage bonds are | j9@ 
nto obligations of our subsidiary corpora- | [&&% fs 
if tion, and are secured by selected first "7. a 
in mortgages placed in trust. Thus we Y- a 
Sit afford the investor the advantage of | | RE 
ed. diversification, he having really bought Me 
OW a beneficial interest in a group of ly 
ion mortgages on a large number of x 
different properties, all chosen by well- X 
qualified bank officers and appraised 3 
all conservatively by the bank appraiser. 
ral 
ght — “HERE is an intimate relationship eS 
1 to between our mortgage loan depart- -_ 
ace ment, our trust department, our bond - 
k’s department, and our subsidiary mort- 2) 
Ta- gage corporation, and they co-operate eae 
cial closely to build up the business of the 
co- bank in every possible way. Through mn 
in- our various offices we get many appli- See 
the cations for mortgage loans, and we 
ker welcome them and try to make the T- 
ank customer feel that it is as proper for # 
vith him to come to us for his mortgage as Gs) 
cial for any other of his financial require- Y. 
ach ments. We want our customers to T 
ery obtain their mortgage money from us, sit 
Ise- rather than from another source, so aN 
hat that they may feel more closely bound i: 
ng to the bank, and in this way we get +e) 
nts, many accounts and build up good will. Y- 
rth. “However, this program calls for ¥: 
= _ money than we can loan from the AN 
‘ ank’s funds, for we always maintain a % 
We conservatively liquid position, and do This 15-story building now under construction for i 
ame not even avail ourselves fully of our a 
pew legal limits in making mortgages. The THE KALAMAZOO TRUST A 
excess we finance through the mortgage 23 
corporation which in turn finances it- AND SAVINGS BANK Y- 
lave self through the investment subsidiary. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN Y 
rent Thus we serve the investor at one end, ny 
lary and the mortgagor at the other. The 
ank margin between the two interest rates PRELIMINARY SURVEYS A 
vart- pays expenses and makes a modest ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN—ENGINEERING ) 
rest- profit. CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT Se) 
able “The trust department has two im- ¥. 
om portant relationships with the mort- ¥: 
) gage corporation. On the one hand it ste 
ena acts as the trustee, holding mortgages WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY Be 
n he to secure the various issues of mort- BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS k 
ared gage bonds we sell to investors, and on 1923 CALUMET AVENUE Ps 
ad- the other, it is a buyer of mortgages for CHICAGO So? 
of trust funds, where the terms of the Y. *| 
le trust direct or permit the investment 
m to of the trust funds in this manner. SS i ic 
good Furthermore, it has developed that 
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Savings Pass Books 
The American Beauty Line 


Eight Styles of Binding; Sixteen Pages 
including two pages of Universal Rules 
and Regulations. White paper Fillers, 
safeguarded by skeleton page numbers. 
Lithographed ruling. Patented cut head. 
Illustrating Binding No. A-7. Inside leaves cut off. Jackets for all sizes. 


Check the Style You Require 


a 


COVER MATERIAL COLOR| GRAIN Lettering + a 
1. Manila—Stripped Black Ink| No 
5. Fabrikoid—Turned Black.....] Gold Foil “ 
6. Genuine Leather—Cut __...| Baby Pure Gold 
7. Fabrikoid—Superfinished, Turned Edges..| Mission......... Embossed | Yes 
8. Lone Star—Cut Edges... | Gold Foil No 


Three Sizes: A—2'4"x4"—16 pages; B—274"x4¥4"—16 pages; 
pages. 
Send your specifications, chosen from the above listing, and receive a 
quotation on the quantity you use. The Combined Quality and Econo- 
my will delight you. No obligation. 


Address your dealer or write direct to 
The American Beauty Cover Company 


Dallas, Texas 


DEALERS AND SALESMEN WANTED—ADDRESS DEPARTMENT § 


Our Pass Book System installed and 
operated in schools and banks by us 
in every size and kind of community, 
including all supplies and all service at 
very reasonable cost to banks. 


Our plan is attractive to teachers and 
students. It is simple of operation both 
in schools and banks and has been ap- 
proved by well known bankers. The 
stimulation of personal interest in the 
; . growth of accounts and keeping the sys- 

SE ~ y met! s that are distinctive of our 


Additional information without obligation upon request 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, Inc. 


107 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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important new business for the trust 
department often arises from _ the 
successful negotiation of mortgages. 
Here in California we have developed 
what is called the escrow department 
which is a branch of the trust 
department, and considerable business 
arises in connection with the making 
and release of mortgages in this 
connection. 

“Taking it all around, we feel that 
the bank should function as a whole, 
and that each department can assist 
the other. This ideal is encouraged 
throughout the organization. Officers 
and employees all learn to think in 
terms of the business as a _ whole, 
rather than from the viewpoint of their 
own department exclusively, and even 
if this involves some slight deviation 
from the ultra-conservative safety- 
first standards, we feel that the growth 
in business and in profits more than 
offsets this in the long run.” 


“Two Heads Are Better 
Than One” 


(Continued from page 22) 


trust committee, where directors and 
officers unite to pass judgment upon a 
great volume of transactions and 
finally the board of directors approves 
before the transaction is completed. 

“Here at the Cleveland Trust we all 
believe in group judgment. I might be 
skillful enough to handle my own small 
investments, but I don’t feel wise 
enough to direct the investing of some 
one else’s money. We check and re- 
check each other on every move we 
make. And thereby we gain safety.” 

I don’t know how the widows and 
beneficiaries feel about it, but my 
small acquaintance with trust com- 
panies convinces me that any arrange- 
ment whereby one’s estate is entrusted 
to capable men who, in spite of their 
experience, still are willing to talk 
things over and study each decision, 
ought to be about as safe as anything 
human can be. 

It seems as if the widows profiting 
by this safety ought to be able to ex- 
plain to their kindly friends that, even 
if the stock market does go way, way 
up, it’s better to get less income and 
get it longer, than to run arisk and lose 
everything. 

That wall motto in Mr. Horr’s office, 
which he dug up somewhere during his 
insurance experience, could be the text 
for a book. Read it again —it’s solid. 


Investments that worry or burden a 
business man’s mind are costly, no matter 
what the yield or dollar profit he makes. 


Every year, it seems, more and more 
business men and more and more 
beneficiaries come to believe that this 
policy, as practiced by a capable trust 
company, is sound and true. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


How Much Does Service 
Cost ? 


(Continued from page 34) 


these kinds costs the bank a propor- 
tionate percentage of the overhead, 
and while the exact percentage may be 
difficult to compute, the fact remains 
to haunt us. 

These observations apply to every 
kind of service not truly a part of the 
main business of banking, unless it be 
a kind that can be rendered as adver- 
tising or as soliciting new business, 
which, after all, is advertising. <A 
schedule of charges might be adopted, 
but there will be instances wherein the 
individual bank will find a splendid 
opportunity to bid for a new account 
by rendering a piece of service free — 
so it is seen that any inflexible system 
or schedule might actually interfere 
with the normal functions of the bank 
or, at least, with its expansion. 

A consideration of all schedules 
proposed, involves a study of the 
competitive situation in each town. 
Probably the only way for the general 
adoption of schedules of charges is by 
county or city agreement, for so long 
as one bank continues to render free 
service of a particular kind, other 
banks of the same locality will perforce 
do the same or lose business. It is 
likely, too, that out of the discussion 
arising in a meeting of city or county 
bankers to consider these matters, 
level heads will find the happy mean 
for that particular locality. When 
such a meeting is called, let it be 
remembered that the charges proposed 
and recommended by the Minnesota 
Costs Committee are the minimum 
sums which the committee believes 
should be charged and_ collected. 
Many bankers will believe that my 
word ‘“‘drastic,”’ applied earlier to the 
recommendations, is too mild, con- 
sidering that they represent but the 
minimum, but as one thinks and talks 
of these new ideas and factors in the 
banking business, he begins to find 
them less shocking. 

There are bankers who believe that 
banks should cease being general 
service agencies, and that the officials 
should either refuse outright, or charge 
so stiffly for the job that requests will 
cease; there are others who hold that 
to get a customer into the bank, in a 
little task over which both customer 
and banker are employed for a little 
time, increases good will and con- 
sequent prosperity; and there are 
still others who take the ground that 
banks are fitted by their nature to 
render a general service to the public 
and that functions should be broad- 
ened, to include every service remotely 
connected with the business affairs of 
the customer. 

Somewhere, in the midst of these 
divergent views, lies the position proper 


100% 


Protection 


This housing contains the 
alarm mechanism and is 
designed to harmonize with 
the architectural scheme. 
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This shows how the sensitive 
sound detector is installed on 
the ceiling of the vault. Itis 
equally suitable for new or 
existing vaults. 


Your vault is absolutely tamper-proof when 
protected by A. D. T. Phonetalarm—in fact, 
there are hundreds of vaults A. D. T. pro- 
tected, and a successful attack has never been 
made on any of them. The protection is 100%. 


The sensitive sound detectors, installed on 
the ceiling of the vault, are actuated by 
noises within or on the surface of the vault and 
cause an immediate alarm to be transmitted. 
A. D. T. Phonetalarm Systems may be operated by the 


owner or through one of the 113 A. D. T. Central Offices. 
Let us show you how to get positive vault protection. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


2987 


for the average country bank to take. 
Because some time must elapse before 
the public can be converted to any 
decided change in practice, probably a 
gradual development will ensue and in 
the course of it, experience will point 
the way to exact positions on various 
items set out in the schedules. . What 
we have been trying to do in these 
articles is to bring to bankers the 
information contained in the work 
and report of Mr. Susens’ committee 
and to analyze it impartially; also to 
make the reminder that all services 
performed for customers cost some- 
thing. They are also worth something 
to the customer. They should be 


charged frankly to advertising, or elimi- 
nated from the field of activities. 

They can be charged to advertising, 
they can be done only as and when 
paid for, but can they be entirely 
eliminated, at least from the activities 
of the average country bank? Prob- 
ably not all at once, possibly not at all 
from many small banks in small 
villages; but in many banks situated 
in towns with the usual facilities of 
law offices, real estate offices, and so 
on, a little education of the customers 
would serve to eliminate much of it — 
if that is desirable. 

Let us not forget those shrewd 
bankers who continue in the belief 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Not one vault, but four for the 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


rTer the Chase National Bank of New York had absorbed the Me- 

chanics and Metals National Bank, it built a thoroughly modern 

structure for its main office. To meet the needs of this great bank, the 
second largest in the United States, four York vaults were necessary. 

The Safe Deposit Vault has massive main and emergency entrances. 
Safe deposit boxes have been provided to meet the needs of the smallest 
depositors and the largest corporations. The Trust Department Vault 
is of similar construction, but is devoted exclusively to the require- 
ments of the Trust Department. 

The Bank Vault proper is two stories high. The entrances are among 
the heaviest ever installed. A steel 
lining protects the walls. Within the 
vault is an unusually elaborate installa- 
tion of special safes for the tellers. 


Vv 


>) 


x 


tects: E. A. Strauss & Son, Chicago, Vault Engineers. 
The Trust Department Vault of the Chase National 
Bank is guarded by the York entrance shown below. 


This installation, in one of the 

Aly greatest banking institutions in the 
“AY world, bears witness to York superi- 

) ority. The entire resources of this bank 

are safeguarded by the most modern 

/ = / The skill and knowledge of York 

/ Engineers are at your service without 

YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 

| Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, Archi- 
| 
| 


PATENT PENDING 


You don’t have to untangle draw strings on 
depositors bags anymore 


Use Stringless Bag”’ 


Cj Forever liberates the Bank Teller from this disagreeable task. 


Qj Holds contents securely. It’s flat—will carry long pass book. 
Provides handy carrying straps. Convenient—Durable. 


Qj Made of heavy brown duck cloth, with cloth band around 
entire top, with snap fasteners for closing. 


qj It’s inexpensive. Popular size 64% x 9— $19.00 per 100. 
SAMPLE SENT ON REQUEST 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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that it always pays to bring folks into 
the bank for any reason at all, and let 
us not make up our minds too quickly 
that the desired end is a state of peace- 
ful inactivity with no bother or fuss 
over trifling tasks. 

The writer may be charged with 
suffering some confusion of mind, 
since he refrains so patently from lay- 
ing down rules, and seems to argue on 
both sides of a perplexing question. 
He is not confused. He is trying to be 
of help, not to put over a piece of 
propaganda, and help appears most 
often when the discussion is fair with 
all the facts in the open. 


Russia and Her Future 


(Continued from page 18) 


to be met and solved in the new 
Republic to worry about the many 
English merchants who went bankrupt 
because they couldn’t collect the 
accounts they had outstanding in the 
United States. In due time these 
matters were taken up and adjusted. 
It is reasonable to believe that the 
same thing will happen in the case of 
Russia’s debts. 

No account of Russian affairs is 
complete that does not mention the 
class who ruled it before the people 
threw off the Czarist despostism. In 
Europe, at least, not many tears are 
shed on behalf of the former aristo- 
crats. Perhaps the reason will be 
clear from an incident described by 
Will Rogers after his visit to Paris. A 
friend took him to a restaurant in 
Paris where various impoverished Rus- 
sians were employed. The friend told 
Rogers that the doorman who had 
saluted them was the former Grand 
Duke So-and-So, the cashier was the 
Countess So-and-So, and one of the 
dishwashers in the kitchen was the 
former Prince So-and-So. Rogers said 
he thought this over a minute and then 
said to himself, “Well, if in ten years 
after the war these people haven't 
succeeded in getting to be anything 
better than doormen, cashiers, or dish- 
washers, then in my opinion they are 
just where they belong!” 


Worse Than Wasted 


ig is said that when an American 

revivalist of some note was in 
London he went into an office to insure 
his life. Having finished the business, 
the revivalist looked about, and then — 
for he never neglected an opportunity 
of preaching —he said with impressive 
gravity and feeling: 

“I have insured my wretched body, 
but who is to insure my miserable 
soul?” 

A painfully matter-of-fact clerk 
furnished the required information: 

“See our Mr. Thomas of the fire 
department.” —E. T. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


On the “C. T. & T: 
Circuit” 


(Continued from page 20) 

outlying theaters in the Chicago area. 
In commenting upon the receivership, 
Variety, the well known theatrical 
journal, said; “‘Acquisition of National 
Playhouses gives the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company the largest ‘circuit’ in 
Chicago. Also, it’s probably the only 
circuit in the country which greets 
each day with the expectation of 
suddenly acquiring additional theaters. 
With business as it is around here, it 
looks as if the expectations are well 
founded.” 

This receivership was handled in the 
same manner as that of the Ascher 
enterprises. After the first week, dur- 
ing which trust company representa- 
tives were in charge, a general manager 
was appointed who has been promi- 
nently identified with motion picture 
theater operations for fifteen years. 


ON August 10, 1928, as a result of a 

stockholders’ disagreement, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company was placed 
in charge of the Gregory Bernasek 
Theater Corporation, comprising a 
string of picture houses located in 
Berwyn, Cicero and LaGrange, all 
suburbs of Chicago and one theater in 
South Chicago. 

The “C. T. & T. circuit” includes 
three class “‘A” houses, the Capitol, 
Avalon and Sheridan. These are 
known as “De Luxe” houses and run 
programs for an entire week. ‘The 
other theaters are known as class “B”’ 
houses, which change pictures twice a 
week, and “general release houses’’ 
with matinee and night showings and 
five changes of pictures weekly. Many 


of the theaters have vaudeville acts on. 


Saturdays and Sundays and a dance 
revue during the week. 

The individual house managers select 
their own programs but the actual 
booking is centralized in the offices of 
the general managers. Pictures are 
contracted for through all of the large 
film companies in August for the follow- 
ing year. Advertising and publicity 
are also handled through the general 
managers for all of the theaters of the 
“circuit.” They have their own artists 
for newspaper work and lobby dis- 
plays. All theaters are thoroughly 
unionized —operators, musicians, elec- 
tricians and stage hands. 

Uniformly among all of the motion 
picture theaters, the trust company 
has been able to improve the quality 
of the programs and to put the 
theaters on a higher plane than 
formerly. All of the properties are 
kept at the peak of efficiency and re- 
placements are made as rapidly as 
depreciation occurs. The high char- 
acter of trust company management is 
reflected in the increased patronage. 


Forty-nine 


A NEW EXPRESSION 


in the design of 
bank buildings 


The tendency toward 
simplification is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the 
recent work of this 
company, examples 
of which are 


South Side Trust 


Company shown in these 
St. Louis, Mo. 
illustrations 
Louisville National om 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
ZANIC 
and descrip- {if | 
tions of 12 


modern bank 
buildings 
which we are now Home Banks 
constructing will be i 

sent you on request 
without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


St. Louis and Chicago, U. S. A. 


National Bank 
bondale, Ill. 


SALESMEN_) 


To sell nationally advertised line of Bank gist 


Pass Books and Check Covers. A real 


proposition for experienced specialty bank : } 
supply salesmen. Liberal commission. Give 


age, experience, territory, references, first letter. 
Dept. B, AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO., Dallas, Texas Amestyle Envelocks 
Your customer’s good-will is valu- 


Sample on request. 


in which a banker of the old school 
chooses his course. AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO.. 


Watch for it in the December issue. 


55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. MASS. 
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Ashtabala,Ohio, No. 


The Farmers} National Bank :---- 
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| Is Your Ch eck an 


x OUR CHECK can express—to even a casual 


% observer — your bank’s eagerness to serve 
= —and its trustworthiness to care for the 
The illustration below  depositor’s funds. 

; ae Your symbol of service can be displayed 
| ee more dramatically and effectively on the solid 
: able Bond Tints. color of Wroe Nonalterable Bond than on any 
patterned paper. 


Ask your lithographer or 
printer to show you personalized 
checks on Wroe Nonalterable 
Bond — tinted. 


W. E. WROE @ CO. 


(Producers of Construction Bond ) 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Chemistry Make our bank Checks Safe} 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 


STEEL: STRONL....-. COIN TOOLS 
TELLERS 


Coin Wrappers, Currency 
Straps, Tubular Wrap- 
pers, Tellers’ Moisteners, 
Coin Trays, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Seal Presses, 
Manual Counters, Wrap- 
per Cabinets. 


Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


Sold By Leading Bank Stationers 


The C. L. Downey Co. i i, Ohio 
Street 
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At the present time the motion picture 
industry is changing with particular 
rapidity due to commercialization of 
the movietone and vitaphone. It is 
especially necessary that class “A” 
theaters, such as the Capitol, Avalon 
and Sheridan, be maintained at a high 
degree of efficiency and modernity. 
Otherwise, in this day of keen competi- 
tion, the attendance would be quickly 
diverted to other neighborhood houses. 
Therefore, at present, the trust com- 
pany management is engaged in a 
thorough investigation of the movie- 
tone and vitaphone with a view to in- 
stalling them in all of its “De Luxe” 
houses. 

It was possible almost at once, in 
the case of each of the motion picture 
chains, for the trust company to effect 
a large saving in the amount of ad- 
ministrative salaries. The item of 
weekly salaries of executives of one of 
the chains was reduced immediately 
from $1,500 to $350. Large savings 
were also found to be possible in film 
rental through a central booking 
arrangement and proper scheduling of 
the showings among the different 
houses. Further reduction in operating 
expense was effected through careful 
and close attention to operating and 
administrative functions. At the same 
time, the box-office receipts have shown 
a marked increase, particularly during 
the usually dull summer period, attest- 
ing to the fact that the trust company 
has improved the generally high char- 
acter of the entertainment throughout 
the receivership. 


"THE operation of the theaters during 

the receivership has been uniformly 
satisfactory to everyone concerned — 
owners, creditors, employees, patrons 
and the trust company. In fact, so 
successful has it been that, quoting 
once more from Variety, the showman’s 
oracle: “Although Ascher Brothers 
have been free to take over their 
circuit of houses from Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, since the circuit 
was declared solvent, they have not as 
yet shown any intention of doing so.” 
A creditor’s committee has now been 
formed, however, at the request of the 
trust company, and is co-operating 
with the stockholders. It is expected 
that a reorganization will be effected 
in the near future and that this chain 
of theaters will soon be turned back 
as a money-making enterprise. 

It will be noticed that not all 
businesses that come into the hands 
of the trust company are in a state of 
rigor mortis; the trust company is 
acting in four different capacities for 
the four different circuits. In the first 
instance it is acting as agent for the 
owner corporation; in the second, 
under a general receivership; in the 
third, under equity proceedings to fore- 
close a general mortgage; in the last, 
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on behalf of certain minority stock- 
holders due to internal dissension. 

But in each instance it is acting as a 
doctor for a business suffering from 
some malady. And, just as a doctor 
acts for a sick patient, so does the trust 
company act for a sick business: it 
first diagnoses the disease, then pre- 
scribes a remedy, then applies that 
remedy vigorously and, in all cases 
that are not actually incurable, sends 
the patient on its way rejoicing. 


Gold in Review 


(Continued from page 26) 


money required by the Reserve bank to 
$1,712,000,000. 

“With total reserves amounting to 
$2,761,000,000 the Reserve banks thus 
have more than $1,000,000,000 in gold 
above their legal requirements. This 
relatively large amount of surplus gold 
reflects the fact, however, that the 
volume of eligible paper at the present 
time is between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 larger than the average 
amount for the preceding five years, as 
the result of the unusually heavy in- 
debtedness of member banks. If 
member banks’ borrowings declined to 
a more usual level, gold would have to 
be used to replace the liquidated eligible 
paper as collateral with the Federal 
Reserve Agents, and this would reduce 
the amount of surplus gold to between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000, or by 
more than was exported last year.” 


THs it can be seen that the surplus 

gold of the Reserve banks is subject 
to rapid change with the changing eco- 
nomic conditions in this country, irre- 
spective of the probable future gold 
exports. It has been suggested many 
times that the billion dollars in gold 
certificates in circulation be withdrawn 
and Federal Reserve notes substituted. 
About this the Federal Reserve Board 
has the following to say: ““This state- 
ment overlooks the fact that collateral 
will be required against the additional 
Federal Reserve notes put into circula- 
tion, and that the entire amount of gold 
drawn into the Federal Reserve banks 
would thus have to be impounded with 
the Federal Reserve Agents as cover 
for the additional notes issued. There 
would therefore be no addition to the 
surplus gold from this source. 

“Even leaving out of consideration 
the necessity for additional collateral 
for Federal Reserve notes, gold with- 
drawn from circulation would have but 
a slight effect upon the reserve position 
of the Reserve banks, because their 
liabilities on Federal Reserve notes 
would increase by the same amount 
through the paying out of notes, as 
their reserves would increase through 
the receipt of gold certificates from 
circulation.”” The board further points 
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THE BROOKS COMPANY, } Ais 
1247 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Of course I’d like my record keeping to 
be faster and more economical. tells wi 


I'll read your story. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


IF you know what your records 
cost you... and IF you'll read 
the brief message of this folder 


. you'll see a plain way to both 
betterment and saving. 


SPATENT 


ISUALIZER 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


It’s Time We Used 
Our Sunlight 


CTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 
catch the sun’s rays and break 
them up into a perfect, soft 

diffusion of mellow light that invites 
rather than repels the eye. 


They replace awnings and shades which 
were never supposed to do anything but 

sun out. Victoria Venetian 
Blinds let the light and air in and control 
it to suit your convenience. 


Besides they eliminate expensive re- 
placement and 
avoid the expense 
and annoyance of 
being taken down 
for the winter and 
re-installed every 
spring and in the 
long _ are many 
times lessexpensive 
than shades and 
awnings. 


For information 
and demonstra- 
tion write 2 


The - Bostwick- Goodell Co. 
tablished 1880 
Garfield at Penney Norwalk, Ohio 
SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CrTIEs 
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Pioneer 


—One that goes before and 
paves the way for others. 


The “Yeo” Rotary was the pioneer 
burglar proof entrance — it paved the 
way so that ‘'24-Hour Deposit 
Service’’ is now a reality to thousands 
of business men who require a safe 
depository for their funds after bank- 
ing hours. 


Rotary Entrances and Receiving 
Chests Are Now Made by Us 
in Two Classes 
The 1928 Series UNIVERSAL “Yeo”’ Rotary 
and its receiving chest designed to meet the 


requirements of the smaller banks who are 
sold on 24-hour service. 


—and— 
The 1928 Series DE LUXE “Yeo” Rotary 


and its receiving chest designed for banks 
who are not buying on price. 


Manufactured Under “‘ Yeo”’ Patents by 


The BANK VAULT 
INSPECTION CO. 


Office : 5 So. 18th Street, - 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Depositor Unlocking Rotary — Deposit 
Bag ready to insert in cylinder 


- Philadelphia 


They have wide flaps, over-lapping seams, and 1!;i n. wide gumming clear to the edges. 


Banks, Investment Companies, Insurance Companies, and similar organzations find that 
GLUE-LOCKED Bankers’ Flap Envelopes exactly fill their needs. They can be stuffed 
with valuable papers without bursting at the corners and have an appearance that denotes 
class, dignity and importance. The smooth wide gumming holds—no losses in transit. 
Write the nearest Maker for samples, prices and free copy of ‘‘ Envelope Economies” 


AssociATeD ENVELOPE makers 


BOSTON—Boston 
Envelope Company 
NEW YORK—Berlin and 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA— Whiting- 
Patterson Company 
BALTIMORE — Oles En- 
velope Corporation 
CINCINNATI— Western 
Paper Goods Company 


Better Equipped to Make Better Envelopes 
CLEVELAND—Wolf 
Envelope Company 
DETROIT—Wolf Detroit 
Envelope Compan 
CHICAGO—Brown 


Goods Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Monasch 
Company 
ST. LOUIS—Berkowitz 
Envelope Company 


— 


DES MOINES—Berkowitz 
Company 

KANSAS CITY—Berkowitz 
Envelope Company 

DENVER-—Rocky Mountain 
Envelope Company 

LOS ANGELES—Coast 
Envelope Company 

SAN FRANCISCO—The 

Envelope Corporation 
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out that if the entire amount of gold 
certificates were withdrawn from cir- 
culation and Federal Reserve notes 
were paid out to replace them, the 
reserve ratio would be increased by 
only about 6 per cent. This makes it 
clear that the outstanding gold certifi- 
cates do not furnish a reservoir of gold 
upon which the banking system can 
draw in time of need, as has been 
popularly believed. Moreover it is 
explained that a large part of these 
gold certificates could not be with- 
drawn from circulation because a large 
quantity of these certificates are held 
in tight boxes and would not be given 
up freely, and the more they were 
wanted, the less willingly would they 
be delivered. While the Reserve banks 
have a large amount of unused gold 
reserve, this surplus is not as inex- 
haustible as it might have seemed a few 
years ago. 

It would be difficult to say that 
present figures represented the demand 
for reserves under ordinary conditions. 
This has been a period of readjustment 
and new lines of credit have developed, 
such as the vast use of installment 
credits in business and the abnormal 
expansion of time deposits without a 
proportionate increase in demand 
deposits. A readjustment of bank 
credits along former conservative lines 
would no doubt absorb a large part of 
what now appears to be surplus gold. 
Moreover, it would not be wise to allow 
the gold reserve to sink to the legal 
limit. 

When the reserve ratio against 
Federal Reserve notes is reduced to the 
40 per cent required by law, a further 
reduction of the gold reserve would 
cause a credit squeeze, because in order 
to deliver gold when the reserve ratio is 
reduced to the legal requirements will 
require a reduction of Federal Reserve 
credit liabilities at least two and a half 
times the amount of gold, as in the case 
of the gold reserves required against 
Federal Reserve notes. It would seem 
therefore, that a surplus of a half 
billion of gold in a banking system like 
that of the United States was not any 
too large a margin. 


HILE the United States has be- 

come the world’s leading creditor 
nation, these credits extended to foreign 
countries permit them to call upon us 
for gold and the banking system will 
need to recognize this situation and be 
prepared for these demands. France 
still has many millions in American 
dollar exchange and in addition large 
investments in American securities 
which can be turned into gold credits. 
Italy and Germany are still in need of 
gold. Canada will no doubt take back 
a portion of her gold supply shipped to 
this country as she markets her large 
wheat crop this year. England seems 
to have become again the world’s 
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use Addressop 


lent 
mal 
it a MAGINE .. . a city of 100 million inhabitants—with the indus- 
and tries, institutions, banks and stores necessary to serve them! 
ank Yet if all Addressograph users and those who are benefited by the 
anes profit-making service of Addressograph equipment were centralized, 
hes there would be such a city, fourteen times greater than New York! 
vom Here would be located every form of business and social activity a 
hat would play its part in the conduct and welfare of a city of Orde Newspaper peal lists 
egal t play p y ler schedules undle orders, 
such colossal magnitude — the Addressograph Metropolis! Drivers’ call iPPiNg sched 

‘inst It is easy to understand all this when you know the widespread 
) the service that Addressograph equipment is rendering to modern busi- 
ther ness. Two minutes spent in checking the Profit Analysis Sheet will 
ould demonstrate this to you—and will convince you that Addressograph 
rder methods will save money and earn profits in many ways in your 
AO 1S business. Thousands upon thousands of users in over 3,000 

will lines of activities use the Addressograph for imprinting, list- 
erve ing and addressing 165 distinct major business forms 10 to 

half 50 times faster than with pen or typewriter. 
ras Our representative will be glad to explain the profit building 
eem applications of the Addressograph. Our Research Bureau is 

half equipped to make a survey of your individual business to de- 
like termine the ways in which Addressograph methods will cut 

any expenses, secure new business and increase net profits. A re- 


quest from you will receive prompt attention. Prime cards, 


ers, Shop 
Stores requisitions’ 


Copyright 1928 
Addressograph 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
Company 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 

European head office and factory: London, England. m Can peadees, 

» Metal 


Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 


Super - speed 
automatic 
models. 


Electric 
models — 
universal 
in appli- 
cation. 


Machines for every 
size and kind of business. 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 


Hand models 
for small lists of 
names and records. 


** More than an Addressing Machine 
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Detroit's 
Industrial Barometer 


Indicates a Population Increase of 100% in 
the Next Seventeen Years 


This prediction is made by the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company after an exhaustive indus- 
trial survey. Their similar estimate made in 
1910 proved to be 10% on the conservative side 
of present-day population figures. 


for Your Detroit Business— 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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magnet for gold, and when she con- 
solidates. her currencies, which is a 
stated plan in the near future, she will 
need additional gold to lift her reserve 
ratio to a reasonably conservative 
figure. India has not been satisfied yet 
with regard to what kind of a money 
system she will be allowed to have. She 
desires to establish the gold standard 
aid will probably take steps to 
strengthen her position with respect to 
a gold reserve, now that the major part 
of the commercial world is definitely 
upon a gold basis. And many of the 
smaller countries in Europe and South 
America are still in need of gold and 
will probably seek to place their 
domestic currencies on a gold basis 


NO DULL EVENINGS | NO DULL SUNDAYS 


radio every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


along with the rest of the world. 

Still this discussion has left out the 
probable demand for gold that may 
come later from Austria and Russia 
both of which in time will no doubt 
join the ranks of the gold standard 
countries and when they do seek this 
objective their demand for gold will be 
large. 


The organization of 
There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND +» DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Those Bonds for the Hotels Statler 


Country Bank 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 


: Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
(Continued from page 11) 


justify the outlay, our subscription . 
probably will be entered for a repu- *x x YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x 
table statistical service. However, we 

shall not expect these nominal safe- 
guards to disclose any violation of the 
confidence we have reposed. 

It may occasionally happen that a 
country bank will be fortunate enough 
to have on its roll an officer who is + 
qualified to purchase utility and in- 
dustrial bonds on his own unaided restige _ 
judgment. Such a situation, however, 
is probably more or less unique, and 
certainly none of our own officers cares 
to assume such a responsibility. We 
will assuredly feel much more com- hat publicati d 
fortable in the hands of the organiza- 
tion of our choice, under the arrange- by executives in the 
ment above described. financial field. 


Advertising managers of 
financial institutions know 


Financial advertising line- 


Trustee’s Fees in New age in The Burroughs 
York Clearing House has in- 


creased steadily since 


HE trustee’s fees for administrating 
ip life insurance trust in New York 1916—indisputable 
City are the same as those of an execu- evidence of this publica- 
tor and testamentary trustee, and are tion’s position in the 
as follows: 

Five per cent out of all sums of 
money received and paid out not ex- 
ceeding $2,000. 

Two and one-half per cent on all 


THOUSANDS 


of Banks use daily the 


QPERATION 
REGISTER 


and are thankful. 


fn additional sums of money received and Warrn ror ove New Booxat 
= paid out not exceeding $20,000. THE TODAY 
One and one-half per cent on all . : 
additional sums of money received and UNION 
paid out not exceeding $28,000. Derrort, MICHIGAN 
Two per cent on all sums above 


$50,000. D. M. 
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This electric calculator has a light and uniform touch for 
all keys that greatly increases speed. 


The key stroke is unusually short and exactly the same for 
all keys. Depressing the key actuates the motor; the 
motor instantly completes the operation. Each key 
always registers its full key value in the dials. The oper- 
ator cannot short-stroke or otherwise misoperate a key. 


With this light and uniform touch for all keys and the 
motor doing the work there is less operator fatigue and 
more production per operator. 


Call the local Burroughs Office for a demonstration. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


6191 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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DELIVERED IN U. S. A. 


13-Column Size 
$400 


MAKE 
THIS TEST 


Run a finger lightly and rapidly along 
the row of ‘‘9’s’”’ (normally the hardest 
keys to depress on any key-driven Cal- 
culator). Try to make a “9”’ register 
anything on the dial except a ‘‘9’’. 
Then compare the pressure on the 
“9” key with the pressure on the ‘“1”’ 
key; note the pressure is the same. Try 
these tests on any key-driven calculator 
and compare results. 
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WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Paper is the vehicle that retains records 


CHARACTER 


is that unseen thing that makes 
the paper worthy 


The Byron Weston Company has built two papers of 
character for machine bookkeeping purposes —TY PO- 
COUNT LEDGER and WESTON’S MACHINE 
POSTING LEDGER. Both are worthy of your special 
attention when selecting the proper sheet for standard 
use in your accounting department. ( TYPOCOUNT 
is the superior sheet for exacting installations—it is 
dependable, durable and will meet every requirement 
for service in your machine posting accounting equip- 
ment. (| WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDCER 
for statement sheets is the safe choice for use when 
TYPOCOUNT is used for permanent ledger records. 
Always specify it when ledger paper is needed to stand 
hard usage but when the durability of TYPOCOUNT is 
not required. (Jj There's a WESTON paper for every use 
that deserves the best paper. (] Samples gladly furnished 


Byron Weston (gompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 


Protect Your 
Adding Machine 


¢. Ordinary adding machine roll 
paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust 
which fly into the machine and 
ultimately cause mechanical 
trouble. 


Safeguard the operation of 

your Burroughs by insisting 
on genuine Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper. You can get it at the 
local Burroughs Office, or, if you 
wish, you can order direct from 
the factory. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


A Question and an Answer 


BOOKLET calculated to stimulate 

savings is distributed by the Mer- 
chants Trust Company, of St. Paul. 
This booklet has a more than ordinary 
appeal in that it does not attempt to 
tell anyone what they should save, but 
rather goes on to show in a very inter- 
esting way how a sum of money of 
from $100 to $10,000 
can most conveniently 
be set aside. 

The book fairly 
shouts “Save for a 
purpose” although 
this slogan is no- 
where printed within 
its pages. On the front 
cover it asks the ques- 
tion “How much do 
you want?” Turning 
to the index of the 
amount desired, which 
may be the price of a 
new car, a_ washing 
machine, a college 
education for the boy 
or any one of a great 
number of things, the 
interested person will learn how best 
he can go about acquiring the amount 
and in how long a time. 

Let us assume that the prospective 
savings customer is interested in a new 
car, moderately priced. He turns to 
the index “500.” If he is able, he 
can by saving $9.50 a week acquire 
this sum in the short space of a year. 
To be exact, the amount of capital on 
hand will then be $502.88, of which 
$8.88 represents interest earned at 314% 
per cent. Should he be unable to save 
at this rate, undoubtedly he will be 
persuaded to adopt the easier plan of 
$8 monthly, requiring five years’ time 
for completion. And under this plan 
he will have at the end of five years 
$525.12 of which he has contributed 
but $480, the balance being interest. 
As middle courses to these two plans 
there is still the choice of saving $5 
weekly for two years, $13.50 monthly 
for three years, and $10 monthly for 
four years. 


OUTLINING many plans, each one 

practical in itself, the booklet is in- 
tended to provide the incentive to save 
—so necessary in order to induce people 
to acquire the thrift habit. 

Very enticing to the good wage 
earner and high salaried man will be 
the ten thousand dollar amount. If he 
cannot save the $35.25 per week which 
would let him out at the end of five 
years, very probably he could set aside 
the monthly sum of $42.25. Granting 
that at this rate he will have to wait 
15 years for his “‘pile’’ he will neverthe- 
less be interested to learn that his 
$10,003.89 has been made possible by 
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the inclusion of $2,398.99 interest. 
Then there is the schoolboy whose 
dreams of having a hundred dollars all 
his own can be made true by conscien- 
tious application of either of the four 
plans under this index. The range here 
given is from one to four years, and 
from two dollars weekly to two dollars 
monthly. What boy 
who is not above doing a 
goodturn now and then, 
could not save a hun- 
dred dollars once he 
made up his mind to do 
something about it? 
“How much do you 
want” is a most per- 
tinent question, but the 
delightful thing about 
this booklet is the fact 
that it supplies the 
answer after having 
aroused the reader’s 
curiosity. It should 
bring in many new sav- 
ings customers of the 
earnest type. —N.W.K. 


“It Can’t Be Done.” 


AMAN, quite evidently an oppo- 

nent of prohibition, was gazing al a 
brilliant electric sign atop one of the 
buildings on Broadway, and repeating 
to himself, “It can’t be done; I’ve 
tried it. It can’t be done.” A passer- 
by became interested in the man’s 
soliloquy and asked him what he 
referred to when saying so positively, 
“It can’t be done.” ‘Look at that 
sign,’ said the other one, “‘Read what 
it says—‘Drink Canada Dry!’ I tell 
you, it can’t be done.” 

“Cannot” is a word that leaps too 
readily to our lips when confronted by 
some untried task. We are too prone 
to console ourselves with the thought 
that we are up against the impossible. 
Most often that idea comes from sheer 
laziness on our part; the rest of the 
time it is rank cowardice. We are 
willing to forego the glory of setting an 
example for the safety of following a 
precedent. 

The Age of “Cannot” is as dead as 
the Age of Stone. In thousands of 
laboratories throughout the world new 
methods are being evolved daily; 
chemists, engineers, electricians, yes 
and bankers, are toppling the old 
standard gods from their pedestals and 
erecting new, greater monuments to 
“Efficiency” in their places. Man’s 
accomplishments today are limited only 
by his imagination and his determina- 
tion. Abounding life is at our elbows 
pleading to be put to work. “It Can’t 
be done?” —Bah! IT IS BEING DONE. 
—E. F. Schofield in ‘‘Fidelion,”’ Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-11-28-ADV. 
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